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* FD ANC [Masigiun Univorsiy) THE NEW WEBSTER 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANT'S stent ners 





The Satires of Juvenal, Edited by THOS. B. LINDSAY, Ph. D., Boston 
University. [Appleton’s Classical Series.] 1 vol., 16mo, half seal, pp. 
xvi, 226. Fully illustrated. Exchange price, 60 cents; introduction 
price, $1.00. [Just issued.] 

A carefully-edited edition of this author, prepared with special reference to 
ve ——— of schocls and colleges. Among the distinctive features are 

© following :— 

ist. a text, that embodies the result of the latest German critical 
research. 

2. Freedom from anything that has made the reading of Juvenal in mixed 
classes objectionable. 

8d. Selections of the most important various readings placed at the bottom 
of each page. 

4th. Full useof artisticand descriptive illustrations in both text and notes. 

The notes are the result of several years’ of experience and a careful study 
and comparison of the views of the best editors, especially Ruperti, Heinrich, 

Jahn, MacLeane, Mayor, Weidner. and Bucheler. 





Harper's Sixth Reader. By JAMES BALDWIN, Ph. D., Editor of Har- 
per’s Readers. British Authors. 1 vol., 12mo, half leather, 504 pp. 

' Exchange price, 60 cents ; introduction price; 90 cents. [Just issued.] 
This book, the latest of Harper’s Series of Readers, is designed to be used 
either alternately with the Fifth Reader, or as a sequel to it. Whereasthe 
lessons in the Fifth Reader are taken only from American authors, the selec- 
tions in the Sixth are from the works of about eighty of the foremost of British 
authors. The articles included in this volume have been chosen and arranged 
with great care, and their study will give the pupil a good notion of the ex- 


tent, variety, and richness of British literature. Since the gradation of these 

two books is nearly the same, either may be used to supplement the other. 
The suggestions for additional reading and the biographical notes at the 

end of the will prove of great value, and in connection with the selec- 


tions found in the books, will serve as s good introduction to the study of 
American and English literature. 





Coy’s Greek for Beginners. A companion to the Hadley-Allen Greek 
Grammar; an introduction to either Coy'’s First Greek Reader or 
Xenophon's Anabasis. By EDWARD G. COY, M. A., Professor of 
Greek in Phillips Academy. Exchange price, 60 cents; introduction 
price, $1.00. [Just issued.] 

The present volume is based on ‘‘ Coy’s Mayor’s Greek Lessons,’’ but so 
numerous and extensive are the changes introduced that Professor Coy has 
taken upon himself the entire responsibility of the authorship. The design 
of the work is to build up a student’s knowledge of Greek upon the found- 
ation of his knowledge of English and Latin; no Greek words are used in the 
earlier part of the work excepting such as have connections either in English 


or Latin. When the pu il reaches the end of the book, he will have —— 
a good practical vocabulary, together with some idea of the construction of 
simple sentences. 





Complete price-list will be forwarded to any address on 2 and 
correspondence with reference to the introduction of books is cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Cineinnati, 


NEW YORK, - OHICAGO. 


‘Spe, JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
ioSee STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (878. 
> / SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. ' 
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College and Polytechnic School 


Il. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

il. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

Iv. LAW SCHOOL. 

Vv. SMITH ACADEMY. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
VOL. MARY INSTITUTE. 


For Cataiogues and all details, apply to 
GEO. M. BARTLETT, Seo’y, 
1704 Washington Ave. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 


The Academic, Agricultural, Normal, Engineer- 
ing, Medical, Military, and Commercial School 
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INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Just Publishe 
"MON Ajounuy 


The Authentic “ Unabridged,” comprising ts- 
sues of 1864,’79 and ’84, (still copyrighted) is now 
Revised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 

Webster’s International Dictionary. 

Revision has been in progress for over 10 Years. 

More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 

$300,000 expended before first copy was printed. 

Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO. , Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 





Open Tuesday, Sept. 9. 


Wide range of elective studies. Seventy Profes- 
mitted Tui- 


sors and Assistants. Both sexes ad: 


tion (except in Law, Medical, EF neering and 
— Shocioy' ume. — fee, $10. 
Contingent fee, $5 per term. 

LAW SCHOOL opens Oct. |. 
Its Diploma admits to all the Courts of the State 
without examination. 

MINING SOHOOL at Rolla, opens 
Sept. 15. 


Entrance Examinations at Columbia, September 
4,6,6and8. For Te address 
J. W. MONSER, rarian, Columbia, Mo. 
M. M. FISHER, 
Chairman of Faculty. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, is 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to pee 
for a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
Studies, with English, French, and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 

For me, address Prof. Gzo. J. Brusn, 
Execukor Officer, New Haven,Conn. 17-J-6-tf 


TEACHERS WAS752:.Aea2a2" 
NEW KODAKS 


9-32-1y 








“You press 
the button, 
we do the 


rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes. 





ALL LOADED WITH 
Transparent Films. 


For sale byall Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N: Y 











ESTEY css 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
varievy of effects and 
great durability, it 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 

ESTEY & CAMP, 

916 and 918 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ONLY 50 CENTS 


For twelve months’ subscription to the 

Southern Teacher, 

A wide-awake monthly journal devoted to 

f the Public Schools of the 

South. If you are interested in education, send 

us your subscription; if not, send it and be- 
le. copy free. 


come interested. Samp! 
WE FURNISH 


Teachers’ Monthly Report Cards 


To parents in any quantity at 50 cts. per 100 
These 











cards are prin on heavy card-board, 

and will last a term of five months. Teachers. 

if you desire the co-o tion of your patzons 

use these cards. Sample Free. 

SOUTHERN TEACHER, 

28-1 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Seas 

History, Physiology, Geography and 

Civil Government, 

READ. 


The phe? Arcsag Tesults are secured by the use 
of our Outline Books. 
Send for them at once, ieta.j cach 
istory Outlined, paper .; cloth.$ .' 
A 15 cts.; Cloth.. .26 
Geo > Cloth,. .25 
Ci scutatedenbes’ sail 


Pu — ———— 
—533 Herald free. 
Address : 





Please meation thie Journal in answering 
Aduyartizementa 
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C CHRISTMAS MUSICAL GIFTS, 


Silent gifts please ; 
Gifs of Mee pleee aoa 


my’s Stores in Bo-ton, 
New York or Philadel or of J. C. Haynes 
& Co., 33 Court 8 , Boston. 


Good did Song re tse — i5 
6 ; 
ond tenes. Sweet 
usic. M.P.Osgood, 108 
CHOIGE PIANO COLLECTIONS. 


Piano Classics. Vol.J, . 
Piano Classics. Vol. 2, . . 


» $1.00. 
=. 
ections of the 


Best Music. 


Cloth Gilt, 
All are Valuable Col 


Price of Each Book. 


Popular Dance 
Popular Piano Col 
Classic Four-Hand 


Churchill’s BIRTHDAY BOOK of EminEnT 
A hand and useful gift, $1.25. 


Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON GO., BOSTON. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, New York City. 


TEXAS FREE SCHOOLS 


are fast coming tothefront. Teachers of cul- 
ture and character are in great demand. We 
have been successful in the past and have - 
— fora busy season. Try us. Send a p 
‘or particulars to 
TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


Tyler, Texas. 

















P Ss. 








WE PAY 


DREss, If = are interested send one 
silver dime at once for outfit and printed matter. 
a G. F. MALLROY, Bourbon, Crawford 
o., Mo. 


FIVE DOLLARS PER 1000 for 
good fresh lists of Names and Ap- 





HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


The policy of this institution is to make no 
promises for Hospital or College tuition, clinics, 
sub-clinics, or any means for study and observa- 
tion, that is not literally and righteously kept. 
Tue THIrTY-SECOND ANNUAL CouRsSE OF LEc- 
TURES will begin September 15, 1891, and continue 
for six months. For full — catalogue 
and Clinique, address E. Z. BAILEY, M. D., 
Registrar, 3034 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


A EUROPEAN ESTIMATE 
—— 


THE PRANC COURSE 
IN 


Form Study and Drawing. 


Dr Arnold Dodel, of the University 
of Zurich, in a critical survey of in- 
struction in Drawingin the elemen- 
tary schools of Europe and America, 
says of the Prang Course:—( Paeda- 
gogium, Leipzig. April, 1089.) 

“The United States coe A congratu- 
late themselves upon having created 
and putin practice in their schools a 
work of such importance. This is a 

eat pedagogical achievement. A 

ranch of culture heretofore neglec- 
ted has at a stroke been firmly estab- 
lished in the line of natural, methodi- 
cal progress, and must therefore 

rove one of the most powerful levers 
own in the history of educational 
methods. If we consider the PRANG 
COURSE as a whole and compare 
it with corresponding methods pro- 
vided for drawing in elemen- 
tary schools in Europe, its great su- 
per ority cannot escape us. It is in 
t a step in —2*2* pedagogics 
surpassing anything whic een 
done in this direction in Europe.’’ 

Circulars describing the text-books 
and models provided for carrying out 
the work of 


Prang’s Primary Course, 
Prang’s Shorter Course, 
Prang’s Complete Course. 

Will be sent on application to 


The Prang Educational Company, 


7 Park Street, Boston, 
16 Astor Place, New York, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








GENTS a2X: '%° PER CENT. profit, on my Corsets, 
Belts, Brushes, Curlers and novelties. Samples 
FREE. Write now. Dr. Bridgman, 373 Broadway. N. Y. 





SCHOOL MAPS 


In the POPULAR Map Case, with Spring Roller. 


““™ “POPULAR” MAP CASE, SHOWING THE MAP PARTIALLY DRAWN DOWN. 
We furnish with each case two screw eyes and two hooks with which to at- 
tach it to the wall. 

Price per Map, mounted on Spring Roller, with the ‘Popular’ Case.....$ 6 75 
Fall Set of Eight Maps, on separate Spring Rollers, with the 


Price per 
‘Popular’’ Cases........... — — 


Maps mounted on heavy cloth, with plain rollers, and varnished. 
are designed to be used in connection with nial. Any 3 or geography. 


The 


o“key”’ is required. Any ma 


Western Hemisphere 


sold separately. 
sent by mail, postage prepaid. 


. 44 00 





Any Map can 
Size. 
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Prices in Sets. 
Common School Set — g 8 — — Western Hemisphere, Can- 
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Tae J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 
1120 Pine Street, ST, LOUIS, MO. 


MER WIN’S 
IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


OUR HOME ENDORSEMENTS. 


J. B. MERWIN, 1104 Pine Street, St. Louis: 
DEAR Sie: It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which 


Na put into the school-rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than 


wenty Years, give entire satisfaction. Nota single Patent Gothic Desk 
has been broken. 


THE IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


WITH CURVED FOLDING SLAT SEAT, with which you furnished 
the High Schools, are not only SUBSTANTIAL and BEAUTIFUL, but by their 
peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort éo the pupil, at 


the same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical development SF the young. 


These considerations commend THIS DESK to all who contemplate seat- 
ing School-Houses. 


Respectfully yours 
Wu. T. HARRIS, 


Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
Address 
J, B. Merwin School Supply ¢o., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
NO. 1120 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS. 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, &C. 
Made of Slated Paper or Slated Cloth, Mounted on Rollers, 
With a Perfect Black Slate Surface, 

MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only t 
School Teachers and Sabbath School Superintendents, but also to all classe 
of instructors, including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it 
admitted by all, that in no vat can impressions upon the memory of th 
children be made so lastin , as by 
Superintendents of Sabba 





Schools will find these Blackboards peculiar 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


Cloth , Slated 





NUMBER AND SIZES. 





No. 1, 2x3, feet 
“ 9, 8x8, “ 
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Pe essa lines on any size $1.00 extra. Extra sizes to order at proportior 
ra 


Nos. 1, 2 and $ may be sent by mail at an additional cost of from 30 cell 
*o 50 cents for postage and registration. ; 


Address, with stamp for reply , 


The J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 








: 1120 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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means of illustration upon the Biaëk board , 


adapted to their wants, as the illustrations may be drawn at leisure duringam 
the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in the hand to the school 
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Universal Education—The Safety of a Republic. 

















Vor. XXIII. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., DECEMBER g. 1890. 


No. 11. 





Prnted for the Editors, by Perrin & Situ, 
snd “Entered at the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo. 
and admitted for transmission through the mails 
m second-class rates." 





Mx. J. H. Batzs, Newspaper Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertisements 
ia all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 





And National Educator. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
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TERE is and there must be under 
ue malign influence of the little wire 
Mller Sheldon and his ‘‘boss’” meth- 
an absence of both unity and con- 
nee in the future of the N. E. A. 
who have paid into the treasury 
) $30,000 are not allowed to vote or 
h to appeal from the decisions of 
“tools’”’ who are in control of it. 















SE ee 
Pror. Paut SCHWEITZER did not 
mk the question which appears at the 

i of his most excellent article. 
when they read it, will do so 
» and we are sure it will be 
ane d in the affirmative. 
Frof. Schweitzer presents the truest 
the highest ideais, and shows us 































work until we make the compensation 
an even $50 per month, as a minimum, 
in all the States?’’ We can afford to 
do this. In fact we cannot afford not 
to do it, for this would compensate and 
insure competent teachers, and the 
work done in the schools would be so 
valuable and so useful that all the 
States would keep step to the music of 
this grand march for improvement 
and justice. 





WirTH the reading circle, the 
school library, the improved and 
beautiful text-books; with teachers’ 
institutes—local, state and national; 
with more careful and earnest study ; 
with increased wages, and a bet- 
ter appreciation of their work by 
the people—the character and intel- 
lect of our teachers is enlarging, the 
horizon of life, and effort is becoming 
more extensive for real culture. Now 
in entering upon their duties again at 
the opening of the year 1890, they can 
of course be no longer content with 
past effort or past attainment. Cher- 
ishing a loftier aim and a large ambi- 
tion, let us all work together in unity 
of action and effort in greater schemes 
for improvement to make yet more 
lasting and brilliant our life and work 
among the people. 





ast how to attain them. 








WeE‘do not now remember of ever 
having the pleasure of meeting the 
distinguished gentleman and officer 
of the U. 8. Coast Survey, Prof. Thos. 
Jefferson Lowry, who has lately writ- 
ten ‘‘a sketch of the University of the 
State of Missouri,’’ but we are none 
the less grateful to him for the kindly 
and prominent recognition given this 


*| JOURNAL in the great work accom- 


plished iu locating the ‘‘College of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts’? 
at Columbia, ‘“‘as a distinct depart- 
mentof the University” and in adding 
to its endowment “ the sumof ninety 
thousand dollars.” We rejoice in 
the fact of having been, in some de- 
gree, instrumental in opening up a 
pathway whereby the sons and 
daughters of the farmers of the State 
may enjoy such extended and un- 
limited facilities for culture as are fur- 
nished by our State University. 


GREAT MEETINGS. 








A victory is twice itself, 
When the achiever brings home full numbers.’ 
—SHAK. 


We hope the question of a proper 
and adequate educational exhibit at 
the World’s Fair ‘will be taken up 
and discussed at the great educational 
meetings to be held in December, and 
that committees will be appointed to 
make reports and prepare exhibits. 

The State meetings are to be held 
at the following places and dates, as 
near as we can gather information be- 
fore going to press. 

Colorado.—Dec. 30, at Denver. 

California.—Dec. 29, 30 and 31, at 
San Diego. James G. Kennedy, Pres’t ; 
Miss Mary E. Morrison, Sec’y. 

Illinois.—Dec. 29, at Springfield. P. 
R. Walker, Rockford, Pres’t. 

Indiana.—Dec. 29, at Indianapolis. 
W. W. Parson, of Terre Haute, Pres’t ; 
Anna M. Lemon, Bloomington, Sec’y. 

Towa.—Dec. 30-31, and Jan. 1, at 
Des Moines. James McNaughton, 
Council Bluffs, Pres’t ; E. J. Esgate, 
Marion, —— 

Kansas.—Dec. 29, at Topeka. D. B. 
Sanders, Ft. Scott, Pres’t; S. D. 
Hoaglin, Holton, Sec’y. 

gan.—Dec. 22 to 24, at Grand 
Rapids: J. J. Plowman, White 
Pigeon, Pres’t; D. A. Hammond, 


inesota.—Dec. 29. L. CO. Lord, 
Morehead, Pres’t; Miss L. Leavens, 





Charlotte, Sec’y. 

Montana.—Dec. 8, Helena. J. R. 
Russell, of Butte, Pres’t; J. C. Tem- 
pleten, Helena, Sec’y. 

Mississippi.—Dec. 23, at Jackson. 
J. J. Deupree, of Clinton, Pres’t; J.J. 
Wooten, Oxford, Sec’y. 

Northeast Missouri Association, at 
Hannibal, Dec. 26-31. David Gentry, 
Pres. Southeast Association at De- 
Soto, Mo. 

Nebraska.—Dec. 31, at Lincoln. 
Isaac Walker, Pembrook, Sec’y. 

North Dakota.—Dec. 30-81, at Fargo. 
M. A. Shirley, Pres’t; W. M. House, 
Sec’y. 

South Dakota.—Dec. 29, at Sioux 
Falls. H. E. Kratz, Vermillion, Pres. 

Washington.—Dec. 31, at Spokane 
Falls. W.H. Heiney, Pres’t. 

Wisconsin.—Dec. L. D. Harvey, 
Oshkosh, Pres’t; W. J. Desmond, 
Milwaukee, Sec’y. 

— ——— — 

OnE of the most intelligent, consci- 
entious and faithful officers of the N. 
E. A., who is ashamed of and disgusted 
with the unscrupulous “ring” rule of 
Boss Sheldon, writes us as follows: 

‘While you are at it why not make 
an expose of the self-propogating 
nominating committee appointed by 
President Canfield, (one for each 
State.) Go over the list and see how 
many members of this committee are 
now officers of the association. The 
touching modesty with which the 
several members of this committee 
voted themselves into Vice-Presiden- 
cies, State Directorships and any 
other ‘“‘ships’’ whereby they become 
little tin gods on wheels, is a spectacle 
to make the eyes of angels—glisten.” 

The same disreputable game has 
been played ever since the “little 
Boston Boss’ got himself elected 
President at Topeka, and “fixed 
things’’ so that he could doall the 
voting. This “self-electing, self-propo- 
gating’ dynasty was vigorously and 
righteously denounced at Chicago— 
but ‘Boss Sheldon’ has everything 
“fixed,’’ so that it cannot be inter- 
fered with or disturbed. Don’t you 
see that he is “directed” to do all the 
voting for all the members of the N. 
E. A. 

Interesting, is it not? 

Have we not had enough of it? 














WE will cheerfully and promptly 
give space for printing that constitu- 
tion and the by-laws of the N. E. A. 
by which Bro. Sheldon gets the right 
to do all the voting year after year for 
all the officers. It has actually been 
‘geen,’ or at least there are reports 
that it has. Would it do any harm to 
allow those who have paid $30,000 
into its treasury to ‘‘see”’ it? 


THESE great events that gain in 
grandeur year by year, summon us to 
be prepared to use and to interpret 
them so as to make all our lite 
stronger, better, nobler. 


CHILDHOop is so promising, so 
glorious, so ineffable, that itis no sin 
to love it and concentrate our affec- 
tions upon it, to help it, train it, trust 
in it. 


THESE children the teachers train 
become sons of their mind, growing up 
in their likeness masterpieces for good 
or evil. Every teacher should first 
become God’s learner. 














How easily some people dismiss the 
teacher who leaves his best thought 
and his best spirit with the child. 





IF life bea battle then let the teacher 
be a bard, inspiring his pupils with 
moral heroism to conquer it with his 
manly march and martial music. 





For a man to love his child because 
itis his, says Geo. McDonald, is a 
little thing ; to learn to love it because 
it is a child is the real and the great 
thing. 


THESE children that we teach inthe 
common schools to-day are in them- 
selves the great future. 








THIs immeasurable vision of the 
good and the power of the people as a 
result of the teaching in our common 
schools is veiled for the present, but 
the veil is being drawn aside grad- 
ually. 


os 





«TuHIs night within the soul because 
of illiteracy and sin is an awful dark- 
ness for us as people. The teacher 


comes to disipate it. Let us help and 
not hinder such a work. 





A LIFE of repression is dangerous 
alike to the individual, the State and 
the Nation. 





THESE children begin to feel the 
shock and ‘mighty breaths of intelli- 
gence and great events. 





ONLY by doing can we as teachers 
get the increments of power which 
will enable us to be something more 


than an animal or vegetable. Put 
to the test, what can you do? What 
can your pupils do? 





THESE teachers, delineating the char- 
acter of genius, tellus truly, that ‘‘ we 
can not look however imperfectly upon 
a great man without gaining some- 
thing from him;’’ and the other that 
we “cannot even hear of personal 
vigor of any kind, or great power of 





performance, without feeling fresh 
resolution.” So let us quit our pes- 
semism and fault-finding and affirm 
and show the good, the strong, the 
noble, and thus inflame the people 
with intelligence and power. 





LIGHT, 


One of old, said “man shall not live by bread— 
alone.’’ 


ICTOR Hugo saw this great truth 
also, and said it is ignorance 
which oppresses men, it is not power, 
it is not capital—it is ignorance that 
oppresses men.’’ 

This is the fact to day, and has been 
in all history. 

Victor Hugo saw this so clearly, 
and its awful results so plainly, that 
he would have had compulsory school 
attendance laws enacted to save the 
people from its blight and helpless- 
ness. Ignorance is infancy and weak- 
ness prolonged into the life of mature 
manhood. 

Our teachers in teaching the chil- 
dren to read, liberate; our teachers 
give strength; our teachers bring 
safety; our teachers open the book 
and make it, and its power, truth and 
inspiration accessible to all. 

The darkness of ignorance has 
brooded over the land—what has it 
not cost in life, in estrangement and 
bitterness ; in health, and last, but 
not least—in treasure? Ignorance 
costs. Weneed not wait for Victor 
Hugo, or any other prophet, to state 
this. Weknow this fact by an ex- 
perience as frightful as it is ghastly. 
Victor Hugo pays the teaching 
fraternity the compliment of chang- 
ing all this by their work. He says: 

‘A change isathand, Compulsory 
education is a recruitment of souls for 
the light. Henceforth all human ad- 
vancement will be accomplished by 
swelling the legions of those who teach 
and read. 

The diameter of the moral and ideal 
good corresponds always to the cali- 
bre of men’s minds. In proportion 
to the worth of the brain is the worth 
of the heart. The book is the tool of 
this transformation. 

What humanity requires, is to be 
fed with light; such nourishment is 
found in reading. Thence the impor- 
tance of the school everywhere ade- 
quate tocivilization. The humanrace 
is at last on the point of spreading the 
book wide open. 

Now the reign of the book is begin- 
ing and the school is its purveyor. 
Exalt the reader, you exalt the book. 
Not, certainly, in intrinsic value,— 
this remains what it was; but in 
efficient power ; it influences where it 
had no influence; men’s souls become 
its subjects to good ends, It was only 
beautiful ; it becomes useful. 

Who would venture to deny this? 
The circle of readers enlarging, the 
circle of books read, will increase. 
Now, the desire to read being a train 
of powder, once lighted it will not 
stop; and this combined with the 





simplification of hand-labor by ma- 


chinery, and with the increased leis- 
ure of man, the body less fatigued, 
leaving the mind freer, vast appetites 
for thought will spring up in all 
brains; the insatiable thirst for know- 
ledge and mediation will become 
more and more the human pre-occu- 
pation; low places will be deserted 
for high places an ascent natural to 
every growing intelligence; people 
will quit ‘ Faublas” to read “The 
Oresteia ;’’ there they will taste the 
noble, and, once tasting it, they will 
never be satisfied ; men will make the 
beautiful their food, because the 
refinement of minds augments in pro- 
portion to their force; and a day will 
come when, the fulness of civilization 
making itself manifest, those moun- 
tain tops, Lucretius, Dante, Shake- 
speare, for ages almost deserted, and 
visted only by the select few, will be 
crowded with intelligence seeking 
their food from the heights.’’ 

This is the work in its final outcome, 


of glory and power, that our teachers 
are doing all over this land. 


WHAT IT IS FOR. 


“This man so complete, who was enrolled 
*mongst wonders. —SHak. 


MERSON says that “the world 
exists for the education of each 

man. There is no age or state of 
society or mode of action in history to 
which there is not somewhat corres- 
ponding in hislife. Everything tends 
in a wonderful manner to abbreviate 
itself and yield its whole virtue to 
him. He should see that he can live 
all history in his own person. He 
must sit at home with might and main 
and not suffer himself to be bullied by 
kings or empires, but know that he 
is greater than all the geography and 
all the government of the world; he 
must transfer the point of view from 
which history is commonly read, from 
Rome and Athens and London, to 
himself, and not deny his conviction 
tuat he is the Court, and if England 
or Egypt have anything to say to him 
he will try the case; if not, let them 
forever be silent. He must attain and 
maintain that lofty sight where facts 
yield their secret sense, and poetry 
and annals are alike. The instinct of 
the mind, the purpose of nature, 
betrays itself in the use we make of 
the signal narrations of history 
Time dissipates to shining ether the 
solid angularity of facts. ‘No 
anchor, no cable, no fences avail to 
keep a fact a fact. Babylon and 
Troy, and Tyre, and even early Rome 
are passing already into fiction. The 
Garden of Eden, the Sun standing 
still in Gideon, is poetry thencefor- 
ward to all nations. Who cares what 
the fact was, when we have thus 
made a constellation of it to hang in 
heaven an immortal sign? London 
and Paris and New York must go the 
same way. “What is history’’ said 
Napoleon, “but a fableagreed upon ?” 
This life of ours is stuck around with 
Egypt, Greece, Gaul, England, War, 





Colonization, Church, Court and Com. 
merece, as with so many flowers and 
wild ornaments grave and gay. I 
will not make more account of them, 
I believe in Eternity. I can find 


Greece,, Palestine, Italy, 8 and 
the Islands,—the genius and creative 
principal of each and of all eras, in 
my own mind? 


MAN’S DEPENDENCE. 

**Let me report your dependency.” — 

R. W. T. Harris says that all 

science, all literature, all art, the 
whole world of learsiing in fact, takes 
its rise in man’s dependence on society. 
Society is the miraculous instrumen- 
tality by which each individual aids 
every other and in turn is aided by 
all. In food, clothing, and shelter, he 
brings by commerce all productions 
of all climes to his market, collecting 
from all and distributing to each. 

In matters of human experience it is 
still better, because the aggregate of 
human wisdom does not have to be 
divided in distributing it. Each man 
may receive it whole if he will only 
learn the symbols in which it is stored 
up. Ifthe child will learn how to read 
and write he may learn the experience 
of the race through the countless ages 
of its existence. He may by scientific 
books and periodicals see the word 
through the senses of myriads of 
trained specialists devoting whole 
lives to the inventory of nature. 
What is immensely more than this, 
he may think with their brains and 
assist his feeble powers of observation 
and reflection by the gigantic aggre 
gate of the mental labor of the race, 
This is the great meaning of school 
education ; to give to the pupil the 
use of the means for availing himself 
of the mental products of the race. 
Compared with what he receives from 
the race the productions of the most 
original of men are a mere speck in a 
wide field of view. Every one may 
add something to the aggregate of the 
world’s knowledge, but he must, if he # 
is educated and rises above the brute, 
receive infinitely more than he gives. 
WONDERFULLY EFFEOTIVE. 

“ Full of wise care is this your counsel.’’ 


—SHak. 
WRITER in the Arena gives to 


parents and teachers these 
strong words of counsel for their 
guidance in training the young: 

All children love stories and pic 
tures, and these in the hands of parents 
whoappreciate the solemn responsi- 
bilities of parenthood, can be made 
wonderfully effective. As the child 
grows older teach him to value above 
price, truth, honor and integrity. 

Repress all selfish tendencies. Make 
him dwell in the radient and harmon- 
ious atmos phere of love. Above all, 
teach him toleration. Show him that 
all laws or religions that would per 
secute another for honest thought, 
emanate from other than a Divil 
source, age not beneficial, nor do the} 
point upward. 
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" History is rich in striking illustra- 


taught. In this manner the moral 
perceptions will be quickened, and a 
road ethical foundation will be laid 


noble life. 

A leading Roman prelate oncesaid : 
“Give me the first ten years of a 
child’s life and you may have him 
afterward.” This thought is worthy 
the consideration of parents. Nor is 
it enough to impress virtue; vice 
must be painted in its true hideous- 
ness, 
Show the child the sting that is hid- 
den from view ; the end which is filled 
with bitterness. 

The wise parent will instruct his 
d fully, and make him thoroughly 
quainted with the dangers that will 


the armor of knowledge, while warn- 
him of the fatal results of yielding 


ss the great) truth on his mind, 
ch Christ insisted on, namely, 


first sin. 
He will show him that he who har- 
ts evil thoughts is fostering in his 


th the flower of spiritual growth. 
this manner parents should teach 


the future, both in home life and in 
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essing demand of civilization to-day 





% which alone can spring from a 





















Turse teachers—the real teachers 






divine inspiration so that there 





wed pertually to the growing spirit 
childhood in tens of thousands of 








Trura, duty, patriotism, justice in- 
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hich “shine aloft like stars,” guide 








which, told as stories, or in after 
read to thechildren, will empha- 
each important lesson to be 


will go far toward insuring a 


pictured without the mask. 


thim. He will clothe him with 
to evil thoughts. He will im- 


in the thought, not the deed, lay 


poisonous weeds and choking to 


children almost from the cradle. 
SOUL CULTURE 
t be the key-note of the education 


ols, even as intellectual training 
been the greatend of the imperfect 
em which has fallen short of ac- 
plishing the ideal ofa true civiliza- 
. Not the intellectual ,industrial,or 
sical training should be ignored ; 

has its proper place; but the 


for a radical change in our sys- 
a change which shall recognize 
moral elements in man’s being as 

mount, in order tosecure for man- 
da reasonable measure of the bless- 





ety in which self is subordinate to 
sifish impulses, in which the 
herhood of man is more than a 
ue dream, and where liberty, jus- 
and fraternity shall be the watch- 
d of humanity. 


— —— — 





» chosen ones—garner up truth as 


to be a celestial instruction im- 


common schools. 





i by a tender love and a sensi- 
'conscience—these great principles 
ligh up the pathway of the real 
ts. Dry “methods” will find 


of schoo! lifeis vital with consequences| 
and results under such leadership. 
One might as well attempt to paint 
lightning with charcoal as to run a 
school on the cut-and-dried saw-dust 
of ‘‘methods.’’ 


Iv our teachers are inspired with 
the feeling that the welfare of all—is 
entrusted to each, they will teach with 
@ zeal and consecration that will 
make every hour of school life vital 
with the best and the most far- 
reaching results. 


A SUCCESSFUL STRUGGLE. 


“It is upon record.” 











HAK. 

ROF. Thos. Jefferson Lowry, who 

served as an officer in the U.S. 
Coast Survey from 1870 to 1877, and 
who, in the report of the Board of 
Curators of the State University to 
the Gov. May 18, 1875, is spoken of as 
follows: ‘‘we have sent out some 
who have developed into the very best 
Engineers—the Missouri State Uni- 
versity is even now representedin the 
U. 8. Coast Survey by one of the 
ablest and most scientific officers of 
that important national service.” 
Prof. Lowry returned to duty in the 
University in 1887 as Prof. of Civil 
and Topographical Engineering. In 
“a sketch of the University of the 
State of Missouri’’ just published, he 
has this to say, of the work done by 
this JOURNAL in helping to secure for 
the University the sum of ninety- 
thousand dollars, and the location, of 
the “College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts,’”’ at Columbia “as a 
distinct department of the University. 

“To those cognizant of the full 
interior history of this great struggle, 
it is known and agreed that the straw 
that finally broke the opposition’s 
back was a series of articles, from the 
pens alternately of Daniel Read, 
James 8. Rollins, F. T. Russell and 
R. L. Todd, contributed for months, 
to each number of ‘‘Merwin’s Journal 
of Education.” 

“These articles rung the changes on 
the idea, the advantages of engrafting 
the “College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts” onto the University 
as a department thereof. 

For months a copy of each number 
of this Weekly Educational Journal 
regularly found its way into the homes, 
the firesides of every member of the 
General Assembly elect, knowing 
that there, God was preparing the 
verdict on this supreme, State Educa- 
tional question. 

A piece of political sagacity equal 
to that which prompted Hamilton, 
Madison and Jay to write the series 
of newspaper asticles which led to the 
adoption of the U. 8. Constitution— 
these articles published as “The 
Federalist,’’ now one of the classics on 
that Constitution.” 





votes to keep the people in ignorance. 





co in a work and career thus 








Bewarz of the man who plans and 


A greater enemy to the interests of| 


the school teacher abroad. Build up 
the laboring classes in intelligence and 
virtue—the people who do the nation’s 
work demand our attention. Edu- 
cated labor will make the State and 
country blossom like the rose. Stand 
by the school system. Stand for a 
proper and practical education of the 
toiling millions. This alone will give 
them intelligence, power and safety. 
or or —— 


TOO CHEAP. 


“Deformed, unfinished.” 





—SHAK. 
HE tact is our district schools ad- 
vance rather hesitatingly, with 
much labor on account of the frequent 
changes of teachers, the employment 
of cheap teachers, and because we are 
not willing to put money enough into 
them, not money enough even to save 
what we do put into them. Our 
schools are too cheap. A little more 
cost might, in many instances, double 
and triple returns. It is this purblind 
penuriousness with which we often 
deal with the public school, that 
makes it in'so many instances ineffi- 
cient. 
At no point does the cry of taxes, 
hard-earned taxes, more surely tell 
than at this point. Hard-earned taxes! 
Is the money any harder earned that 
we expend for schools than that spent 
at the saloon? 
Is it hard-earned because earned in 
ignorance? and, if hard-earned, is it 
not to be spent wisely? 
We forget that other taxes leave our 
labors unlightened, but that this tax 
enters into our very households, and 
turns for us one dollar into ten, into a 
hundred, in meeting that first duty, 
and chief delight of home, the educa- 
tion of our children. 
Analyze our taxes, as the taxes of 
this place, and how often will we find 
that we are paying on something 
whose parents were ignorance and 
fraud, as much as for our schools. 
That an economy which impoverishes 
our schools is as unnecessary as it is 
irrational, is seen in the habits of our 
people, their personal indulgence; in 
the money we put into houses of cor- 
rection, prisons, asylums, all more or 
less directly the entail of ignorance; 
and in the cost of strikes, vicious leg- 
islation, and domestic war, farther re- 
sults of popular debasement. 

We are abundantly able to give our 
common schools a thorough support, 
and so supported they will steadily 
reduce in many directions our burdens 
of taxation. Itis cheaper, as all ex- 
perience shows, to educate a man than 
to maintain him as a lunatic, feed him 
as a pauper, imprison him as a crimi- 
nal, or school him in insurrection. 

If there is any connection fixed in 
human society, if is this general rela- 
tion between intelligence and good 
citizenship. 

The ignorance of the people is play- 
ed upon every day. Some politician 
leads them into needless fraudulent 




































cost of the schools in which the people 
are educated. 

At what price are we seeking, in 
this State and in other States, to edu- 
cate our children? 

For three, six,. possibly nine dol- 
lars per annum. What price is any 
wise parent willing to pay for the 
education of his children? Twenty, 
fifty, one hundred times that sum. 
We need, then, more liberality ; we 
need more life-blood poured into this 
right arm of our strength, if we are to 
get a secure hold on the possibilities 
of the hour. The teacher is the head 
and heart of the school, and he can be 
neither completely without being both 
measurably. We should put none 
but the best men and women in charge 
of the children, and so in charge of 
the State, and of the future. 

Ir is not quite so much new 
‘*methods”’ and novel ‘‘methods”’ that 
are demanded in our schools, as 
new energy and a loftier enthusiasm 
to train pupils into a love of right and 
an obedience to the law of duty for 
the sake of right—a moral hero, who 
contends without anger, conquers 
without meanness and duplicity and 
triumphs without pride. This is the 
sort of training most needed now-a- 
days, rather than the “‘clap-trap’’ of 
success by new ‘‘methods.”’ 








It is said that to “‘Mary, themother 
of Washington, whose incomplete 
monument at Fredericksburg has un- 
til lately been shamefully neglected,’’ 
we owe all the mighty debt due from 
mankind to her immortal son. Wash- 
ington himself declared that to her 
influence and early instruction he was 
indebted for all that was human in 
the direction of his illustrious career. 
These parlor readings now so inter- 
esting and profitable among the 
“mothers” in all the States, will en- 
large the mental and moral horizon of 
a vast multitude of those who are to 
rain their sons and daughters for the 
larger and grander duties of Ameri- 
can citizenship. We hope to see them 
multiplied until every town can re- 
joice in their illumination and in- 
spiration. 


PRor. PAYNE says, the successful 
teacher must call to his aid in illus- 
tration and argument, material glean- 
ed from various fields, widely sepa- 
rated from each other in thought. 
The teacher who aspires to be more 
than a school keeper, must be strength- 
ened and enlightened by sharing the 
thought of the day as found in the 
best educational literature. 

— — > oo — — 

By the use of our “Aids to 
School Discipline ”’ teachers soon 
double the attendance of pupils. 
These Aids interest pupils and 
parents alike, in the work done in the 
school-room—they prevent tardiness 
and absence. 

Those who have used them and 
so thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not only discipline the school 
but so far have more than doubled 
the attendance. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 

Merwi 
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EDITION 


American Journal of Education, 


$1.00 per year in advance. 





ARKANSAS. 


“Framed in the prodigality of nature.” 
—SHAK 


RKANSAS under the new, vig- 
orous and inspiring leadership 
of the newly elected State Sup’t. of 
Public Instruction, Hon. Joseph H. 
Shinn, will add immensely to her 
mora] and intelectual, as she has to 
her commercial prosperity, by the 
extension of the public school system 
until every child in the State is 
brought under its beneficent influence. 

A meeting was held lately at 

EUREKA SPRINGS 
to establish an inter State Summer 
Normal School for the benefit of the 
teachers of the several States adja- 
cent to this attractive and beautiful 
health resort. 

A meeting of the citizens was held 
at the opera house, for the purpose of 
giving the invited delegations a wel- 
come. 

Dr. W. W. Fellows, of Eureka 
Springs, delivered the address which 
was responded to by delegates from 
each of the States represented. 

Prof. J. T. Hand, superintendent of 
the public schools of Dallas, Texas, 
gave encouraging words for the teach- 
ers of Texas. . 

Prof. J. M. Williamson of the State 
Normal School, Emporia, responded 
for the teachers of Kansas. 

Prof. F. A, Hall, of Drury College, 
Springfield, Mo., spoke for the Mis- 
sourians, 

N. P. Gates, superintendent of the 
public schools, Fayettsville replied in 
behalf of the teachers of Arkansas, 

“This meeting was one of the most 
enthusiastic ever held in Eureka 
Springs. The citizens were out en 
masse to welcome those who had come 
to see if Eureka Springs was not the 
best city where a training school for 
teachers could be established in the 
south-west. 

Other strong and interesting ad- 
dresses were made by Ex-Gov. Clay- 
ton, Prof. W. W. Barnett, of Houston, 

Texas; Anderson, of Waco; Prof. 
Christian; Messrs. Fellows, Steven- 
son, Sutton, Howell, Hermann, 
White, McDonald, Cody, Penny- 
backer, Rodgers and others. 

The public schools of the city are 
well graded and are taking a rank 
with the best in Arkansas. They 
have enrolled in the High School this 








year forty-five pupils, who are taking 


a three years course. 
The wonderful curative properties 
of the water and the bright future 


The “Frisco” Line has always 
favored in every way possible the 
establishing and building up of Edu- 
cational Institutions all along its line. 
Mr. Wishart, the efficent and popular 


General Passenger Agent of the 
“Frisco Line” is keenly alive to the 


good schools. 

The “‘ Frisco Line’’ is the direct, 
short route from the north, east, south 
and west, to Egreka Springs. 


PRESIDENT J. B. WILLIAMS, of Bol- 
ton College, Tenn., writes under date 
of Nov. 20th, as follows : 

Please to send me the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL oF EDUCATION, and Dick- 
ens’ complete works. The JOURNAL is 
a great paper. Your short paragraphs 
are the embodiment of sound wisdom. 
They portray a correct and special 
knowledge of the art of teaching, and 
the exact place of the public school in 
the education of the nation. I wish 
every parent in the State of Tennessee 
could read regularly and continuously 
the “AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION.” 





PLEASE put on the name of the 
county as well as the post-office, and 
State, in which you reside, on all let- 
ters addressed to the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, to insure a 
prompt delivery of the paper you 
order. Then it will go promptly and 
you will get it and its splendid Pre- 
mium and rejoice! Send all money 
by registered letter or money order. 








THE schools are for the people and 
none but incorruptible Americans 
should have aught to do with them. 
Let not those who are notin sympathy 
with free institutions touch this holy 
ark of liberty. Foe to God was never 
friend to man. Do not elect for school 
officers the mean, penurious skinflints, 
and expect them to be liberal, mag- 
nanimous and noble in their treat- 
ment of the teachers or in the conduct 
of school affairs The best men should 
be put in charge of our school interests 
everywhere. 
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THE man should be greater than the 
teacher. When school officers aim at 
making teachers subservient, do they 
not undermine manhood and debase 
the character? If you would have 
teachers inspire your children with 
noble purposes, see to it that they be 
treated as royal helpers. Like 
begets like. 





Yes, the universal testimony of 
those who are using our “Aids to 
School Discipline” is, that their 
use more than doubles both the 
attendance and interest of pupils. 
This testimony multiplies every day 
too, as “Our Aids” are more ex- 
tensively used. 


Address, with stamp, for samples 








before them as an educational center, 


cause the people of Eureka Springs ;School Supply Co., 1120 Pine 8t., 
to rejoice and be glad. | 


and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
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"| advantages as well as the necessity of | i 


forms. 


The lights and shadows of life 
style. 


perused them. @ 


to our 


COUPON 


1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
a@ Here sign your full name, 


County Of....ccccee ..... 
State Of: .........cceee> 
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15 Votumes for Only $2.03 


Including One Year’s Subscription to This Paper. 


GOOD PAPER! CLEAR PRINT! NEAT BINDING! 


The ssual price for the cheapest set of Dickens Novels, has heretofore been 
$10.00. Owing to the present low price of printing paper and a very large con- 
tract with a leading book manufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
most extraordinary bargain in good literature ever heard of. 


OVER 6200 PAGES OF READING MATTER 


are comprised in this set of Dickens, 


(5 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books, Only $2.00 


including a year’s subscription to our valuable paper. Dickens’ Works are the most 
widely read of any novels printed in any language. 
is ever increasing and every person should own a full set of his works. 

Charles Dickens is eminently the novelist of the people. 
shafts of sparkling wit, touches of pathos, thrusts of satire; his characters are 
original and real as well as quaint and grotesque ; he unmasks vice in all its 


Charles Dickens’ Works, 


FOR THE MILLION. 
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The popularity of Dickens 
His books teem with 


are delineated in a thrilling and dramatic 


To own a complete set of his incomparable books is to be possessed of an 
inexhaustable mine of interesting literature. 


The Entire Fifteen Volumes will be Sent Free, POSTAGE PAID 
for ouly $2.00, which includes a year’s subscription 


Journal. 


Please Clip Out and Send This 


ORDER. 


— — 
J. B. MERWIN—Managing Editor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


Dear Sir—I wish to avail myself ofthe above offer at once. Enclosed I send you $2.00 by money 
order or registered letter. Please send the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUUATION one yesh 
and the set of fifteen volumes of Charles Dickens’ complete works by mail, post paid, to 


Gnd write if VETY plain.................................... ............. . ............ eS eee 





No person is well read who has not 








Pror. W. T. Marttx, Principal of 
Fourche Valley High School, Rover, 
Ark., whose motto, a most excellent 
one, a8 follows: ‘‘ Thorough work, and 
firm discipline are essential to the 
school room,’ in ordering the AMER- 
IOAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and & 
complete set of Dicken’s Works in 15 
volumes, says: It seems to me every 
teacher and every school officer, in 
fact, ought to read the AMERICAN 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION to get cor- 
rect and enlarged ideas of the value 





Bt. Louis, Mo. 





and power this school culture gives 






the people. 

Please for the enclosed amount to 
send extra copies at once for circulation 
and the complete set of Dicken’s 
works in 15 volumes to 

Yours truly, 


W. T. M. 


Ourn_ teachers are always in the 
presence of a “high cause.” It is 
well, as Emerson says, to “honor him 
who always feels himself in the pres- 
ence of a high cause.”’ 








— 
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an entire word in these days when 
_ words bear such a vast import. 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 


“A quick eye, and a nimble hand, is necessary.” 
—SHAK. 
is a very essential difference, too 


—when one character represents 


MONEY MADE. 


** He that wants —— and content, 
Is without three good ———— 
K. 


UR readers and subscribers get 
a great thing in joining our 
short hand class. You are aware, no 








The time approaches, however, when 
nearly all letters which pass between 
one business house and another will 
be expressed in short-hand simply. 
This will add greatly to the time and 
leisure that is being saved by means 








flu MORS. 
of WH GOKIN 
— BOO Grady” 
a(uticura 












aA 
© ‘Notwithstanding the popularity at-| 2°74 that a great many stenogra- se eae am UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN, AND 
— phors are now employed in’ business . — SCALP, whether itching, burning, bleeding 
tained by stenography or short-hand h d the d ai See Lesson No. 2 below with coupon scaly, crusted, pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, 
wi oss r, ’ rf 
5 in late years, very few people, com-| u-æs aud the demand is constantly | oder for the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF | tary, of cantaglone a ean —— 
8 increasing. Letters are taken by dic- | Hpycarion one year with the twelve |°comomically, and infallibly cured’ by the Cuti- 
paratively, ever actually saw short- U year olvo |cura REMEDIES, consisting of CuTIcURA, the 
tation and afterwards rewritten by lessons all t paid for $2.00 at Skin Cure, Curicuka SOAP, an exquisite 
hand written. poss Pp — kin Purifier and Beautifier, and Cutrcura RE 
There are a few stenographers who means of a type-writer before mailing. one SOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 
ee —— Second—Froquently compare your work vn éf Humor Remedies, when the best phy 
can W: a erate of tour wor al. SHO RT- HAND the Plate, looking closely to see if it canbe REMEDIES are the only infallible blood and skin 
second for several consecutive min- * improved in any way. It should correspond as —— — — e — great cures of 
hadi near es “other remedies 
utes. Few speakers however talk sal of — aitiee eike ae let- —— here. Price, CuTicura, 50c 
° 6 le : , “5 
as fast as that. : ters may be as small, and ought not to be much |SoaP, 25c. — $1. Prepared by Pot- 
Stories are told of cases where the The Second of Our Popular | jarger than those givem in the Plate. The vowel —— and Chemical Corporation, Boston‘ 
> il ao te Twelve Lesson Series dot a and dash o should always be placed at the |" Sena for “ How to Cure skin and Blood Dis- 
friction of the pencil caused by the Her iven middle of the stem. Write mostly with a pen; | eases.” 
uick t would times set palletes a it is superto ili 
9 movement wouid some es Be superior to a pencil in every way. 
4a Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oil 
the rafire. But these are only Third—Read one page of your writing with- | gg- skin prevented by CUTICURASOAP. = 
ogy out reference to the Key. Better still, read 
stories. In taking a short-hand re- Genuine Interest in this Work each page you write, LineS, for example, would Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and 
1 port the pen really moves no faster| is Manifested by our Intel | jo read thus: pe-chay,chay'pe, cto. Shorthand |{fy Zegmatim zelieved in one minute By the 
j than in writing common long hand. ligent Young Readers. is written by sound. Only as many letters are |rmr. 2<«c. 


NG | 


The difference between the two, is,— 
that-in short-hand a single brief char- 
acter. represents an entire word— 
sometimes several words. Some boys 





A Practical Course for Only $2,00, 
—See Announcement 
Elsewhere. 


employed as there are distinct sounds heard; 
thus, fo, foe; na, nay; lo, low; felo, fellow; do, 
dough; fabi, fable; fotograf, photograph; mikst, 
mixed; kwil, quill. There are no silent letters, 
asbinlamb. Each letter is used only when its 
particular sound is heard; thus p is used in pie, 





Any boy or girlof fifteen, who has 
some education, good habits, and can 
spell correctly and write a plain hand, 
can easily find employment and make 





e been only fifteen, who have learned the but not in sophist, (spelt sofist). In copper, (Pro- | short-hand pay largely. Type-writ- 
fe con- nounced coper) p occurs but once. Hence the 
rs the art, can, by making these significant) pror. uxpon MORAN oF ST. LOUIS, MO., CON- | sual manner of spelling a word has nothing |ing should also be learned; but that 
marks rapidly, get down every word DUCTOR OF THE CLASS. whatever to do in determining the way to write |is easy. 
itin short-hand. Fourth—Practice on plate 2 oe ‘ 
a “eget —7* yooh 09 apt ae the till you can copy it in five minutes. An interesting word contest will re- 
ovate cpanel nal (Copyrighted.) KEY TO PLATE 2, sult from the offer (appearing in our 


2,00 


We know of girls only twelve years 
old writing letters to each other in 
these brief characters, using postal 
cards. Quite along letter can be 


CavTion.—You write too large. All begin- 
nersdo. Make your characters one-third smaller. 
Use black ink and the best quality of paper. 
Some practice with a pencil is useful, but a pen 
should be employed mostly. 





Line 11 Tie dike Ike pipe pied tied chide typo. 
22 Ope Coe oat poach code dope toto Tokay. 
13 Pay ape ache Kate paid Jake Cato abate. 


TRANSLATE LINES 14 AND 16, 











columns) of $700 in prizes to those 
forming the most words from “TAD- 
ELLA ALLOYED ZINK PEN.” 




























4 — tin ins thie wa A peta —— —— The P. O. department at Washington 

ens —as mi words ercise rrecti 

. ¥ —* til you have spent at least two or three hours in Plate 2. has decided that this prize contest 

m with fact as would fill three or four pages writing it over and over. Then state the number does not come under the lottery act 

ers are of letter paper; and then the post-| of times you have copied it; also how many | ! P \ —SYMXX because merit not chance determines 

all its master can’t read it! hours you have given to practice. 

ramatic Saas tle NR WHAT IS BEING DONE. ert FET Tot tt tt [the award. ma 

Pror. M. N. Swan, one of the lead-| Numerous exercises have already been pre- aie 

Bae act ing teachers of Williamson county. pared for correction. Many of these were execut- LL LAF SS 7 Many parents make the serious mis- 

ed correctly and artistically. They indicatethe | «nx. — — — — __ __ _ |take of supposing that short-hand 

t PAID Illinois, writes us as follows: “I am} great interest taken in this course, and the re- cannot be successfully acquired by 
sure that every live teacher in the] sults are gratifying. We understand the feel- | # P-cn. ca—P < \ < \ < ) ) 

n children. We know of girls only 
West'and southwest should have — an exorcise to be tm | «o-za-r (11 L7] L1 L71 |fourteen years old, who earn already 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION | spected by a person who is believed to be very . thirty dollars a caine 

) to read and to circulate among the| <ritical and very severe. Now, be assured this | 1 er -x 7Z£ 7£ 7L 7L. IL - ‘ 

is alla mistake. Your exercise may prove the Join the class early and remit the 
people. I know your paper has been| very pest. Questions concerning the lesson | * 2—*—7 4 4 4 4 9 4 $2 by postal note, or registered letter. 
of great value and service to mej will be cheerfully answered. If you are in earn- bgt gee twelve —— and a popy 
singe I commenced taking It. Tt has| So soars jsoruns, you ouems vo Jom our} #5! 7 7 7 7 777 [Camo for one. year, Address, 
helped to make teaching a pleasure WHAT TO DO. e sew gt key iy ia is 3 lp AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

voATiox,™@ ‘instead of a task, and every issue that First—Copy Plate2ten times. Itis veryim-|  [' [1 t— 34 \ [ : t 1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
comes gives me an inspiration for bet-| portant to —* p= i coer as = — n 4 4 ( J — enone 
ible. ed strokes, b, d, j, — ee 

0 by money ter work. The enthusiastic and noble ign go pees pe ac aan * . * J k : : Stop that 

N one yest encouragement that the teacher re-| for distinction. In writing any word, as jacket, tg eg ares — \ yates ‘ 

to -| (j-k+t, see line 8,) do not lift your pen from the “ 
ee team ie.%.% 12. b bt te CHRONIC Couch Now: 
valuable, not only to himself, but to careful to write t vertical—that is, straight up v 4 For if you do not it may become con- 

— * his school and to all interested in the} and down. It is a common error to slant it, | ™ ( 77 —4 » \— aumptive, For Conenmptton, Saaiines 

— work he is doing.’ — —* — — — — like 

is ence . COPYRIGHTED. ALL MIGNTS ; 
Please send me for the enclosed wane - 5 

sum extra copies of the last issue to * 

circulate not only among tho teachers,| If * wish to join our class and take this course of twelve lessons in short . 

but among our school officers. hand, clip out and send in the following ‘coupon order’. We send the 

M. N. SHaw. 7 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one year, postpaid, and the twelve lessons 
* or 

ount to 
cutie PT MAIL@OAD BATES FOR COUPON ORDER. MULSION 


—To— 
J. B. MERWIN—Managing Editor AMERICAN JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dicken’s 





The Missouri Pacific Railway greets 
all its friends with a wish for the 
merriest Christmas and the happiest 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 










F. M. New Year, — Be ac pleasure in| Dear sir—I wish to avail myself of the above offer at once. Enclosed I send you $2.00 by mon Of Iedimme and Soda. 
. wang J greatly reduced round trip| ey order or registered letter. Please send the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one| ¢_ It is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
enable them to visit th year, and the twelve lessons in short hand, to «= her socalled Emulsions, 
friends ms igo full , A wonderful flesh producer. 
; in the @ Over : : 
” It is MEMES a iris . 9 8 
— Ter Post Office C0 8 mu Sidn 
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Let our teachers be paid in al 
the States promptly at the end of 
each month as the other State and 
county officers are paid. 

Provision should be made for this 
without further delay. Gov. Northen 
of Georgia, says: “The Governor of 
Georgia receives his salary when due. 
The judges of the courts receive their 
pay on demand. Members of the 
general assembly their per diem on 
call. The teachers in our public 
school are the on/y servants of the 
State whose pay depends upon con- 
tingency and doubt.”’ 


This state of things surely should| ’ 
be changed not only in Georgia, but} ; 


in all the other States without delay. 
_—— OO eo — — 
“For the Millions co-education is a 
necessity.’’ 


ae. 





‘(My lamp shines none the less for 
me by giving my neighbor light.” 


OF course the > committe that report- 
ed unanimously for the officers of the 
Natoinal Educational Association at 
St. Paul, was ‘‘packed”’ for that very 
purpose. Wedo not remember that 
any member, outside the ‘‘ring’”’ has 
been allowed to do much voting since 
“Bro. Sheldon” got himself elected 
president of the N. E. A., and “‘ fixed 
things”? so that he and his “ring’”’ 
could run it. 

Bicknell inaugurated this “ring” 
scheme at Madison, as President Can- 
field confessed in his speech defending 
his usurpations, at St. Paul, and 
Sheldon has kept it up. There 
seems to be, however, a pretty gen- 
eral impression among those who 
have paid in the $30,000 that we have 
had enough of this small ‘‘boss”’ busi- 
ness on the part of Bro. Sheldon. 








TALKING of denominational unity 
at Chautauqua, do you remember the 
tall and venerable Dr. Vincent, of 
England, who was at the Assembly 
last year? His astonishment at the 
spectacle of Episcopalians, Sandeman- 
ians, Baptists and Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists gathered on the same platform 
was boundless. ‘I never heard of 
such a thing?’’ he exclaimed to a 
friend. ‘‘In England one-half of 
these men would leave the platform in 
horror at the presence of the others.’’ 
‘¢ What harm do they do?” asked a 
bystander, misunderstanding him. 
“Harm?” he repeated. “Why, I 
think it’s beautiful. It’s inspiring.” 
— Tribune Correspondent. 

He might and ought to have added 
—It is Christian ! 





as exercsie insures health. Let us 
have more knowledge and that will 
give the people more power. Know- 
ledge and power come from the multi- 
plication of schools and school facili- 
ties. 


THE COUNTY INSTITUTE. 


LL associations of teachers tend 
to the improvement of the pro- 
fession, and the elevation of our 
schools. How to make the monthly 
meetings most beneficial, is a problem 
worthy of the best thought of our best 
educators. 
1. The organization should be sim- 
ple and efficient. The President, 
Secretary and Treasurer should con- 
stitute the executive committee to 
arrange time and place of meetings 
and to prepare and distribute pro- 
grams. The printed program for any 
meeting should be distributed at the 
previous meeting. Thus no time need 
be wasted in preliminary work. 

2. These meetings should be devoted 
largely to the improvement of the 
country schools. It is well to avoid 
topics relating especially to the grad- 
ed school work, and rather to select 
subject of special interest to all teach- 
ers. The country teacher works 
alone and is in special need of the in- 
spiration and insight to be gained at 
these meetings. 

8. Only one subject should be con- 
sidered at any one meeting. Take for 
example history. (1) A short lecture 
on the place aud importance of bis- 
tory in the educational work. (2) 
Paper on methods of teaching history 
in the primary school. (3) Paper on 
methods of teaching history in the 
intermediate school. (4) Class drill 
in teaching primary history. (5) 
Class drill in teaching history in the 
intermediate classes. (6) Plans and 
devices for the more efficient teaching 
of history, (7) Discussion of Stanley 
Hall’s Methods of teaching History, 
of some similar work. (8) Brief dis- 





~ “ KNOWLEDGE is power.” It in- 
creases by use, and blesses society just 


ponmnen of cunne tenia of current book 
of State Teacher’s Reading Circle. 


tute work is proverbial. 
= | diffused over too wide a field. Con- 


4. One book should be read by the 
teachers each month. It is better 
that this reading should be in the line 
of the Institute program. We have 
now excellent works treating of the 
subjects of greatest interest to teach- 
ers. These books are not large nor 
costly. The executive committee can 
secure these books on the best terms, 
and have ready for distribution. I 
count the reading ot the books in con- 
nection with the Institute work, in- 
valuable, — 

5. Some topic ‘in the current book 
of the State Teacher’s Reading Circle 
should be discussed. The Reading 
Circle is especially calculated to unite 
and elevate the great brotherhood of 
teachers. The very best books are 
selected and no teacher can afford not 
to read these books. Thus the work 
of the County Institute will keep each 
teacher en rapport with the great 
body of teachers. 

The barrenness of ordinary Insti- 
Effort is 


centration is necessary in order to: 
inspirate fruitful thinking. Nothing 
seems better ca’culated to bring out 
the best results than the concentrated 
thought of all the teachers of a county 
foran entire month upon the same 
subject. Then by devoting an entire 
day to the presentation and compari- 
son of views, depths can be fathomed 
and heights scaled. Each teacher 
will go back to his work with a feeling 
of mastery over the subject. 

Books contain the best things and 
must accompany and supplement oral 
work. This is true of every step in 
protessionai work as well as in school 
work. Only half-thinkers sneer at 
books. When such educators as W. 
T. Harris, E. C. Hewett, D. Stanley 
Hall, and F. W. Parker embody the 
best results of their life work in brief 
manuals, such books cannot fail to be 
of supreme value to every thoughful 
teacher. Life is too short for each 
teacher to do all, but each is entitled 
to the benefits of the labors of all. 
Thus the teachers master each wotk 
while they gradually accumulate 
choice professional libraries. 


J. BALDWIN. 
State Normal], Huntsville, Texas, 





YES—we are ashamed—because we 
are to blame for it—as this is a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for 
the people. We tried to get something 
for nothing in getting the census 
taken. We did not get a correct or 
proper census, because we employed 
incompetent persons—paid too little 
money, got it done too cheap, and so 
did not get it done at all! Yes, we 
are ashamed of. this cheap folly. 


ones 

Our “* AIDS TO SCHOOL DIS 
CIPLINE” interest pupils and pa- 
rents alike, more than DOUBLE 
the attendance, prevent tardiness, 


Stony ised ioline thee —— A teacher, as 


‘Address the J. TS atorurin School 








DOES IT PAY? 


God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 
A glorious angel.” 
—SHAK. 


(We are permiited to copy from the Argus, 
Vol. VII No. 2, October, 1890, published by the 
students of the Missouri State University, the 
following valuable article by Prof. P. 
Schweitzer.) 

The complaint is often heard in 
these days, that graduates of college 
and university cannot think; that 
they are inferior to practical men in 
the various pursuits of life; that, 
excepting as a preparation for one or 
two professions, a college education 
involves a waste of time. Those 
complaints are heard on all sides not 
only here but abroad; are they 
founded in fact or are they, like most 
of the common sayings, made up of 
truth and error, blended and made 
into a single image of contorted shape 
and false colors? An examination of 
the matter may result in clearing our 
vision and answering our question. 


A college course implies with most 
persons about fourteen years of school 
life ; much is learned during this time 
and after a few years forgotten; lan- 
guages, history, naturai sciences aad 
mathematics become obliterated from 
the mind, and only those things are 
really and usefully retained, which 
are continued in use after graduation ; 
if the years spent in school gave 
nothing else but this slight increment 
of knowledge, a woeful waste of time 
might indeed be laid at the door of 
our present civilization ; but the case 
is different. Aside from the minor 
civilizing tendencies of school life, 
such as adjusting one’s self in the 
circle with others, forming friend- 
ships, striving after ideals, and the 
like, education as a preparation for 
the duties and enjoyments of life has 
three main aims: The formation of 
character, the development of mental 
power, the acquisition of knowledge. 


These are of importance in theorder 
named; the last but the instrument 
for the second, and both for the full 
attainment of the first, and all, which 
is the momentous and gratifying fact, 
free to the grasp of individual effort. 
Wealth, family and influence, though 
a protective setting around the lives 
of many a youth, count for nothing 
in the struggle for knowledge, mental 
power and character. And verily a 
struggle it is; noroom there for make- 
shifts, indolence or prevarication; 
the law is inexorable; sowing before 
reaping; laboring before enjoying. 
Go to, then, aspiring youth! leave 
faint-heartedness behind; press on- 
ward and at the hand of duty, im- 
posed by self or filial affection, reach 
out for the golden prize; it is yours 
through honest toil. 


1. THE ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE. 
The business of the district school is 
a threefold one: To furnish the im- 


Plements of knowledge as reading, 
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writing, 


absorption of nourishing food that 
- makes the body strong, but the con- 
































ciphering and others, to 
impart knowledge itself, and to culti- 
vate and develop the faculties of the 
mind. Little need be said about the 
first, excepting that the time spent on 
it should be shortened by connecting 
more intimately with the second; 
interesting knowledye imparted inter- 
estingly stimulates wonderfully to a 
mastering of the implements. The 
knowledge given by the district 
school is necessarily limited in scope 
and extent; it should be sufficient, 
however, for the duties of citizenship 
and the demands of ordinary busi- 
ness; but because of its daily appli- 
cation to the affairs of life it: should 
be precise and exact. To make and 
enter into a contract, to ascertain gain 
or loss of an enterprise, to form an 
opinion on any of the great questions 
of the day, to discharge intelligently 
the grave duties of citizenship at the 
polis, requires a clear and precise 
knowledge of the English language, 
of arithmetic, of history and of such 
subjects as are taught at the public 
schools. Slovenly and inaccurate 
methods must therefore be tolerated 
even less there than elsewhere, since 
the pupil is helpless through youth 
apd lack of judgment. He is so far, 
then, held irresponsible; but his re- 
sponsibility begins with the cultiva- 
tion of his mental faculties ; he him- 
self must make the effort to strength- 
en his memory, to develop his powers 
of observation, to concentrate and 
force his attention ; noone can do it 
for him, and in proportion as he does 
it honestly and conscientiously he 
will cultivate not only his mental 
faculties, but acquire at the same time 
knowledge. Wise, indeed, are the 
providences of God! for if money, 
which can surround our body with 
the comforts and conveniences of 
the whole world, could also buy, 
through the labors, of others knowl- 
edge and mental power, abiding 
slavery of body and soul would be the 
inevitable lot of the most of us. 

I have so far said nothing of the 
cultivation within the district school 
of the pupil’s moral nature; altogeth- 
er too little attention is paid to it at 
present; for, aside from cultivating 
habits of order, obedience and out- 
wardly good manners, no direct effort 
is made to reach the heart ; it is truly 
to be hoped that this most important 
matter will receive a speedy practical 
solution. 

The high school and academy con- 
tinue on a broader basis the work of 
the district school, but give increased 
attention to the development of men- 
tal faculties and, for that reason, in- 
creased opportunities for the dis- 
charge of a student’s proper duties. 

2. THE GAINING OF MENTAL POWER. 

Mental power is gained by exercise 
just as physical power is; it is not the 


stant exercise of its muscles; itis not 


strengthens the mind, but the con- 
stant employment of its powers in 
overcoming difficulties. Any branch 

of study, which is not merely formal, 

offers a field for such practice; the 
more varied the types, the more 
difficult and abstruse the conditions, 
the greater the possible accretion of 
mental power. Mental power, there- 
fore, is specifically of a man’s own be- 
getting. Shunso called easy studies ; 
what is at the call of everybody is not 
worth running after; if you can select 
none other, remember, that you will, 
at best, acquire only an ornament 

If you would have mental fibre, pur- 
sue the subject for which you have no 
talent and conquer its difficulties by 
sheer force of will; you will come out 
all the stronger and all the better 
prepared for the discharge of duties 
in life, which you do not like, but 
which necessity forces upon you and 
requires you to do well. To learn 
anything in the usual receptive, not 
to say passive, manner is of no benefit 
whatever toward that end ; languages 
may be acquired to the point of read- 
ing of speaking, history may become 
a rounded string of dates and events; 
geography a network, in which 
every mesh is known; chemistry and 
physics may offer up their phenom- 
ena to curious gaze and retentive 
memory ; yea, even algebra, geometry 
and allied branches of mathematics 
may be pursued without in any 
degree contributing to a development 
of mental power; it is possible to 
carry district school methods through 
a whole college career and to become 


never having attempted to convert 
mental food into mental fibre. Woe- 
fully mistaken, indeed, is the student, 
who believes he is doing all that is 
necessary or al] that he can, when he 
attends faithfully to his classes and 
prepares his lessons mechanically and 
listlessly ; if he acquire a language 
by repetition, as he does his mother 
tongue, calling for aid and explana- 
tion as soon as difficulties appear in 
sight upon the teacher or friend, or 
that common foe to mental develop- 
ment, a superabundantly annotated 
edition, he may acquire an ornamen- 
ted feather to his cap, but, he has 
wasted the opportunity of his life. 
Instead, he should, after mastering 
the forms, give his whole mind 
to the comprehension of the text in 
hand, and not content with a general 
idea of its meaning, which usually 
covers a multitude of sins, apply him- 
self the more arduously the more 
difficult and obscure a sentence, until 
he has penetrated into and master- 
ed its meaning; every day thus 
spent brings its reward; every new 
difficulty overcome adds a new fibre 
to the mind or seasons one already in 
existence, until at the end of a college 
career the student has become a man 
of conscious power, self-sustained and 
equal to any emergency in which life 
may place him. In a similar way 





[Continued on page 10.] 


a graduate devoid of force through | 4 


Tux true teacher is an artist “shap- 
ing the minds of his pupils into high- 
er forms, and through them moulding 
the whole generation in which they 
live.” He is “ painting pictures on 
the canvas of mind that shall last 
through the generations, and fade not 
in eternity.” 





GEOGRAPHY, by the use of maps, 
and history should bestudied together. 
Geography is place. 
History is events. 
Events without place are merely 
stories. Place without events is sim- 
ply emptiness. Events imply places, 
but place alone means nothing. 
History includes geography, and 
when well and properly taught, gives 
the best and most lasting knowledge 
to the latter study. Geography, pur- 
sued by itself, is one of the most ster- 
ile of studies. It affords little mental 
exercise save to the memory, and upon 
that it takes no lasting hold. Any one 
will be convinced of this who attempts 
to recall the geography lessons learned 
in childhood, or even five years ago. 
Let geography aad history be 
studied together with the constant 
use of maps. 


Thelltinois Wateh Company 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLS. 





Manufacture all grades and 


sizes of 


Every teach 





and scholar should carry a good 
reliable timekeeper. 


Illinois Springfield Watches 
Are guaranteed to be the BEST on the market. 
They are accurate, durable, reliable, beanti in 
desi and finish. Every movement 


tured by this company is warranted to e per- 
fect satiafaction. PMake no mistake, —— 


ILLINOIS SPRINGFIELD WATCH. 


a@iT IS THE BEST.-@e 





Of course if the children are reciting 
lessons about the State in which they 
live or about St. Louis, Chicago and 
New Orleans, Boston, New York, San 
Francisco, Galveston or any other 
city, they must have a map before 
them to locate properly these places 
or any others of which the lesson 
treats, and so trace their relations and 
connections with other parts of the 
country and the world. 
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learn short-hand they begin 


most desirable thing to them. 

In short-hand make a mark never 
so simple and it will be sure to mean 
something toyou. Somesuppose that 
your pencil is guided by fate, and the 
words written are indicative of what 
you will do, have or become. A school 
teacher wrote for his first word ‘‘mil- 
lion.” To-day heis a millionaire. A 
candidate for office wrote ‘‘Salt Creek, »| 
and was sent up there by the returns 
of the last election. A lazy fellow 
wrote “shirk.” A student wrote 
“knowledge.’’ A school fellow wrote 
“e tall fellow,” and seemed satisfied! 
This sort of writing may be indulged 
in at social gatherings, it is often quite 
amusing as illustrations of character. 

Short-hand has not only become a 





beautiful art, butis at the same time 


HEN our young people first 


to write such words as signify the 


and always a paying business. We 
feel justified in giving considerable 
space in the JOURNAL to this new 
subject, because in the past few years 
ithas grown to be so importantand so 
helpful to both ladies and gentlemen 
who are not able to do manual Ilabor— 
but one should be a good speller and 
a good grammarian too. 

A very practical useful course for 
only two dollars, and the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION also sent 
sent you one year, postpaid. 

Give us your name and post office 
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close money in registered letter or 
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THE men and women who teach 
and train the children for the high 
prerogatives of American citizenship 
must be the royaly endowed spirits 
who work for strength, and harmony 
of life, as the result of culture—realiz- 
ing that al] else is dross and ashes, 
They are the godlike ‘“‘who resist unto 
blood”—striving against the sin, of 
no-being in this world. 





Our teachers become everywhere 
the exponents of the great maxim of 
Erasmus .to “Give light and the 
darkness will disperse itself.” With 
this they must inflame their pupils 
with a passion for moral excellence, 
imparting to them the vital impulse 
which in the practice of virtue is per- 
petually reproduced in their lives. 





THE Charleston Courier makes 
mention of amost delightful and never 
to be forgotten event in our editorial 
career as follows: 

“The students of the high school 
tendered Mr. Merwin areception at the 
elegant home of John F. Dora,on Tues- 
day evening, which was a very enjoy- 
able affair. 

Misses Nell Lee and Cute Dora do- 
ing the honors of the occasion with 
great credit to themselves and to the 
pleasure and entertainment of those 
present.”’ 


Pror. JOHN W.HENNINGER, super- 
intendent of schools in Charleston, 
Til., seems to be one of those growing 
powers in the vast field of educational 
effort, who ‘finds a way or makes 
one.” He is ‘victory organized.” He 
is by his industry, culture and char- 
acter a living example of the truth of 
what was said of a great general. 
‘Promote this man or he will promote 
himself.’”” The people of Charleston 
are to be congratulated that their 
children and the young people of that 
beautiful city have such a leader and 
such an instructor. 


oe 


In all our schools must be taught 
constantly, will be taught constantly 
by those who are fit to teach, a high 
sense of individual and national honor, 
that 





too accute. 


— 





THe Courier in speaking of the 
lecture for the benefit of the high 
school library in Charleston, said : “it 
was a very fine effort’ and that ‘‘the 
audieuce were treated to several 
splendid recitations. There was one 
by Miss Daisy Cooper which was most 


everlasting fire which alone 
keeps patriotism warm in our hearts 
a sentiment which we cannot guard 
with a care too vigilant and a jealousy 


very pleasing and creditable manner, 
also the one by Miss McMorris was 
very good. The declamation by little 
Miss Nannie Mitchell was wonderful 
—and was so well delivered that it 
elicited the hearty applause of the 
vast audience. We can only add that 
the young ladies and gentlemen of the 
high school, assisted by Prof. Hen- 
ninger deserve the thanks of the com- 
munity for their splendid entertain- 
ment.”’ 

We think, and we beg leave to sug- 
gest that this same thing could be 
done with great interest and profit to 
the school libraries in a vast number 
of towns and cities in this and other 
States by utilizing the home talent as 
was done in this case. 


<0 


FAULTY CLASSIFICATION. 








“That obedient right 
Which both thy duty owes and our power 
claims.’’—SHAK. 


N the Scheme of Classification 
made out by the Committee for 
the World’s Fair Commission, as pub- 
lished under the L. (11th class), we 
notice “music, education, literature, 
engineering, public works, sociology ”’ 
—in this class, education is the generic 
term and should stand first. Music is 
a part of education—the latter in- 
cludes the former. Engineering comes 
in properly under education, but not 
under music. The same is true of 
literature and sociology — ‘‘ public 
works” is an indefinite term and 
might with propriety be classified 
separately. 
EpucaTIon is the principal business 
of this country and must stand at the 
head of a department of the Exposition 
in large letters. Will thecommission- 
ers call in an educational expert of 
practical sense, to make out a classi- 
fication of sub-divisions under the 
head of Education that can be fol- 
lowed and worked out by the schools? 
This should be done before the build- 
ings are ordered. The educational 
exhibit will require one of the largest 
and most expensive buildings to be 
erected. The plan of the building 
should be specially adapted to its pur- 
pose. Every State in the Union is 
deeply interested in this part of the 
exhibit—every enlightened country in 
the world will want to be recognized 
in the Educational Department. 
There is another reason for prompt 
measures in this direction. All the 
work of the schools to be placed on 
exhibition remains to be wrought out 
by aslow and tedious process, after the 
plans have been fully matured. This 
requires time. The intricate work of 
our best schools cannot be hastily 
prepared for exhibition. Let us have 
a broad guage scheme and perfect 
classification at as early a day as 








excellently delivered, and the one by 





chemistry or physics should be stud- 
ied ; in these the formal or phenome- 
nal parts demand at the outset great- 
er mental exertion than a language; 
no mere memory work suffices; all 
the powers of observation, compari- 
son, generalization are called into 
action and taxed severely; no mere 
process of logic leads to the truth; 
the divine spark of induction is ewi 
generis; it is unique. Memory and 
perception call up before the mind all 
the facts of a group, and intuition 
sees through and behind them the 
law by which they are governed. 
This is likewise the manner in which 
we arrive at conclusions in life, and 
for that reason the study of the in- 
ductive sciences is so fructifying ; 
each furnishes to the student, who 
has patiently and laboriously wres- 
tled with ite problems, an invigora- 
ting mental training and an instra- 
ment of power not obtained by any 
other. Here then lies the student's 
duty in a higher sphere and with 
graver import; do his friends send 
him and watch over him from afar 
with loving sympathy to be turned 
into a mere receptacle of information, 
or do they expect him to return a self- 
made man of power and promise? 
Are you doing your duty? But the 
highest aim as the result of an educa- 
tion is 

8. THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 


This differs from reputation in that 
character is what a man is, reputa- 
tion what others think him to be, so 
that reputation can be either better 
or worse than a man’s character, and 
is at best but a poor means for meas- 
uring a man’s worth. Character is 
what a man is, and asa thinking 
moral being he must realize in him- 
self an approach to perfection. 
Truthful, just, unselfish, merciful, 
sympathetic, strong, wise, bold, all 
this a man of character must be. 
Can he himself contribute to this 
result and how? If wisdom comes 
from knowledge and strength from 
mental vigor, then their acquisition 
depends upon individual effort as has 
been shown; should moral power be 
a mere gift of providence and circum- 
stances and the individual only an 
instrument to display it? To sup- 
pose so would certainly be unphiloso- 
phical and incompatible with our 
belief in the goodness of God. Nay, 
moral power, as the outward manifes- 
tation of moral sense, is as much open 
to be striven for and attained as is 
mental power, the outward manifes- 
tation of reason, and if it takes effort 
to strengthen the powers of memory, 
perception, combination, deduction 
and induction, so likewise it takes 
effort to strengthen our love of truth, 
justice, unselfishess, mercy and sym- 
pathy. Rigid conformity in thought, 





act and speech to the reality of things | ge 





constitutes truthfulness; itis at the 
base of moral character, and demands 


amination, self-denial and courage, 
before it becomes engrafted into our 
moral fibre; but being the pre-requis- 
ite to moral soundness the fight for it 
must be made by those who would 
possess the latter. As a help to it, 
avoid levity about so-called old fash- 
ioned ideas, speech and people; truth 
cannot be made ridiculous and those 
who would make it so should be 
shunned by all well-meaning, self- 
respecting youths; carry this same 
rigid conformity in thought, act and 
speech to the reality of things into 
politics, business, the church, in fact, 
everywhere. The case with which 
the most atrocious stories, involving 
libel, misrepresentation and falsehood, 
are told about political candidates and 
measures, and gloated over, reveals a 
grave sore at the very heart of society. 
Justice and unselfishness come next 
and are acquired by like, efforts at 
victorious self-denial. Love purity, 
not only purity in act, but purity in 
speech and thought; reverence its 
manifestations in others and do not 
abide a moment where it is lacking, 
unless, indeed, it is to make known in 
unmistakable language your abhor- 
rence of everything that is vile or 
mean or dishonorable ; the fact is, the 
effort to be made for the acquisition 
of character is longer, more severe 
and more taxing in every way, than 
the effort for the acquisition of mental 
power, and the query on the lips of 
the timid is, does if pay to make it? 
For answer, I would ask does it pay 
to have and preserve one’s self-re- 
spect? and is that necessary to one’s 
happiness? If it is, then the question 
is answered; but it has yet another 
exceedingly practical side; most men 
are obliged to make a living, and to 
make it by the exercise of menial 
power and the use of knowledge is 
certainly more satisfactory and more 
remunerative than to make it by mus- 
cular exertion; but here character 
comes in, since no one would employ 
even the most learned and most vigor- 
ous person mentally if he were known 
to have no character; it is unneces- 
sary to dwell] further upon this point ; 
false reputation may help out for 
awhile, but in the end truth rises to 
the surface, and unhappiness and 
misery, though deserved, are the 
natural results. 

May I hope that these hastily 
penned lines will cause the young 
men and young women at this Univer- 
sity to think, whether they fulfill the 


expectations of their friends and their 
own mission as students, in making 


the proper and sustained effort to 
acq ow! , mental power and 
character with their complement of 


spiritual independence?,”’ 

WE are able, says Prof. Payne, by 
the study of educational history, ‘‘to 
start forward on our ownjourney with 
the net resulis of all past educational 
effort as our own capital, an advap- 
whose importance it is not possi- 
ble to estimate.’’ We get this sort of 


in all rightly conducted jour- 
nels of education. a 
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GEORGIA. 


“Upon some present business of the State.’’ 
—SHAK, 


—A OV. Northen in his inaugural 
address faces the fact of the 
mecessity, of longer school terms and 
for better compensation to the teachers 
iin a manly courageous patriotic and 
aand-heroic way. He says: 
“Taxation by the State is but an 
ee Re 
advancement of the people. These 


ends, the General Assembly cannot 
better secure than by the education 


of the masses. 

Our social, political and material 
conditions all call for the more gener- 
al education of the people. Looking, 
therefore, to the final prosperity of 
the State in the elevation, enlighten- 
ment and virtue of its ple, T ap- 
peal to the guardians of our liberty to 
prepare every child for the high and 
responsible duties of a freeman. 


ILONGER TERMS AND BETTER —IN- 
STRUCTION. 


Four months for instruction and 
ight months for idleness will not fit 
a citizen for the\duties that await 


If the State carries forward, suc- 
cessfully, the great work it has under- 
taken, we must have better teachers 
for the schools, longer terms for in- 
struction and better pay for the service. 
For the training and instruction of 
teachers, the State needs a normal 
school or normal institutes; for longer 
terms and better the system 
needs more money, The Governor of 
Georgia receives his salary when it 
isdue. The judges of the courts re- 
ceive their pay on demand. The 
members of the general assembly re- 
ceive their per diem upon call. The 
teachers in our —— schools are the 
only servants of the State whose pay 
depends upon contingency and doubt. 
The gg Mee the teaige Bg « sexroed a 
change. e popu ready 
for it. All the a ime of the State 
urge your favorable consideration of 
efficient plans for the better education 
of the masses.’’ 


Certainly the teachers of Georgia 
have in Gov. Northern an apprecia- 
tive friend, and an eloquent pleader 
for a larger recognition of the all im- 
portant work they are doing. 

The papers of Georgia are opening 
their columns freely and liberally for 
the teachers, for they realize that the 
schools of the State over and above 
all other instrumentalities are crea- 
ting for them an intelligent constitu- 
ency. id 


Gov. Northen, of Georgia, says 
truly that Illiteracy is in no sense, an 
element of security. It never can mas- 
ter the forces that make for progress 
and power. Ignorance leads riot and 
vice, hand in hand, to disturb society, 
destroy business and overthow the 
government. The surest foundation for 
our system of goverment must be laid 
in the intelligence and virtue of the 
masses. 








STATE Commissioner Hook, of Geor- | the 


gia, says: “The teacher is next to 
the minister of God, the most impor- 
tant figure moving on the stage of our 
secular and social life. 

He trains the young minds and 
hearts, and thus becomes the first 
lieutenant of the parents of every 
home in the land. 


— 





His charcter should be without 
stain, his intelligence should be large, 
his temper and manner kind, cour- 
teous and genial, and his bearing 
fully equal to the behests of the high 
and responsible duties imposed upon 
him, There be many in our midst 
fashioned afte: this type, lam proud 
to say.”’ 

— — —— —— 


VIRGINIA. 


“What's to come is still unsure;' 
In this delay there lies no plenty.” 


—SHAK. 
TEACHER in the Education 
Journal, of Virginia, says: 


“That it sometimes happens that a 
teacher works several months before 
he receives his first month’s salary 
when. the money is ready for him, an 
he hasonly.to get it.. The framers of the 
system must have had in their minds 
Longfellow’s closing words in the 
‘Psalm of Life,” “Learn to labor and 
to wait.” 

ee as ae: less. tedious * 
annoying way to pay teachers can 
and ought to be, devised. There has 
been some mention in the Joural of a 
peoponed change. It isto be earnestly 

oped for.’’ 
: He says for a teacher in a country 
district some distance from the coun- 
ty-seat, the plan is a veritable pa- 
tience-destroyer. He has to send his 
monthly report to the superintendent 
(when he does not live near), and 
wait for his receipt. This consumes 
some time,etc.,ete.,etc. Certainly the 
teachers who do so much valuable 
work are entitled not only to more 
prompt payment but in these pros- 
perous days to some increase of com- 
pensation too. Let it all be talked 
over and the remedy sought for 
applied without delay in every State 
in the Union, until our teachers are 
paid at the end of every month as 
other City, County and State officers 
are paid. 





NEBRASKA, 


“ Is there not a double excellency in this?”’ 
—SHAK. 


ON. George B.*Lane, State Su- 
perintendent of Public In- 
struction, Nebraska, says it is not 
only the privilege but the duty of the 
County Superintendents to impress 
upon parents, guardians, school offi- 
cers and pupils the importance of 
education; to convince the people that 
an education is the richest earthly 
heritage they can confer upon their 
children; and that without it their 
children must commence and continue 
the work of life at immense disadvant- 


Eg gE PO ae 
He says: 
sa instances may be cited in 
which attendance on the schools 
Ss anes afte Se 
e single influence o - 
gyal apo arog 
ve per an 
efficiency of the instruction more 
than doubled during the same period. 
It may be said that these good re- 
sults may readily follow supervision in 


the cities and towns in the coun- 
districts, su awe et 
like value. t this doubt is en- 
thout foundation. th 








tirely wi The tru 
is that school su is not only 
more , but is also 

uable in the country 
districts than in thecities and towns.” 


WHEN all our friends call attention 
to our offer of Dickens’ complete 
works, the boys and girls will turn 
away from vicious literature and seek 
these. See coupon order. This is a 
good thing for our teachers to do in 
all the schools in the country. 

You get the whole fifteen volumes 
of his complete works sent to you, 
postpaid, for less than 7 cts. a volume 
with the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION for one year. 


THESE books—which we send you— 
the bread of the mind—they are yours 
for the least trifle—yes, bread of the 
mind and bread for the mind. Let 
two or three or four unite, and then for 
50 cts. each, you get the complete 
works of Charles Dickens in fifteen 
volumes and the JouRNAL sent one 
year all postpaid. 


— — — — 


Tus is no country,—or time for 
faint hearted people. 








We send this JouRNAL regularly 
and promptly to all subscribers, new 
and old, but sometimes those who are 
entitled to it do not get it because the 
name was written so indistinctly, the 
clerk in entering it has perhaps made 
an error. 

Please write your name very plain, 
and your post-office, giving the county 
and State in full—and you will then be 
sure to get the JOURNAL promptly and 
regularly send all remittances by 
money order, or in registered letter. 
We cannot be responsible for money 
unless sent as above. 





SuPposE that we now have printed 
the modus-operandi—by which - one 
man in the “ring” year after year has 
done the voting of the N. E. A. for the 
election of all its officers and continues 
to do this. 





THE School officers control the 
schools, of course, but the public hold 
teachers responsible for what is done 
there. Is it not evident then that 
those who direct education should 
have a profounder knowledge of its 
needs, and the best means of their 
attainment? When this is wanting, 
on the part of school officers, there is a 
woeful breach, so that school officers 
need to read the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, rather more than the 
teachers need it. Both need it, and its 
liberal premiums are winning, helpful 
and attractive. 


THE Bible is thecharter of human 
rights. Jefferson lived after Jesus and 
St. Paul, who taught the world the 
worth and brotherhood of men, and 
that man’s possessions are held in 
trust for the welfare of the race. 
Brotherhood and stewardship were 
not known before Christ. 


HERDER said this beautiful and true 
thing to his children in one of his 
previous letters to them : 

““T am pleased that Herr Krause 
gives such a good account of your 
drawing. It is a grief to me every 


moment that Ican’t draw. I am like 
a dumb man who has thoughts but 
can’t express them. Therefore, dear 
children, learn to draw well.’’ 
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Sr. Louis Mo. 


SLATED PAPER 


~—-FOR—- 


BLACKBOARDS, | 


Sent by Dail, 
POST PAID, 


$1.00 Per Yard up to 5 Yards. 


Please read the following late Endorsement: 


J. B MERWIN, 


Cotumsia, Mo., Sept. sth, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies, 


Dear Sir: 


704 Chestnut Street, St. Louie, Mo 





Please send me as soon as possible TWENTY-FIVE Yards more 
of yur SLATED PAPER for Blackboards. The increase in the number of 
my pupils demands more BLACKBOARD area. I make the above statement 
to let you know that I am not buying now to replace the old—as that which I pur- 
chased of you five years ago isstillin VERY EXCELLENT CONDITION. | 
In fact, after giving it the test of constant use for a term of years, I unhesitatingly 
pronounce it SUPERIOR to any BLACKBOARD SURFACE I have tried— 


















unless it be your LIQUID SLATING on a hard finished wall. Send also your 
best Crayons in usual quantity. Yours Truly, 
R. P. RIDER, 
President Stephen's College, 


Colurabia, Mo, 


We send this Slated Paper, thus Strongly Endorsed after being so thorough 
tested for years, POST PAID by mail at $1.00 per yard up to five yards. 


For further information, Circulars of Globes, Outline Maps, SLATING, and everything need 
in Schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 














The J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., j 


1120 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Wir8 a little more vigorous persis 
tent patient effort, our teachers can 
make all our schools so good and so 
strong and so attractive, as to indoc- 
trinate all the people with the tove of 
intelligence. They are doing this al- 
ready in thousands of districts all 
through the country in their organiza- 
tion of Reading Circles, Lectures and 
Magazine Clubs to secure a library. 

Remember, for $2.00 we send you 
this JouRNAL for one year and the 
complete set of Charles Dickens’ 
works of figteen volumes. If you pre- 
fer a cheaper set we will send you this 
JOURNAL and a complete set of 
Dickens’ works in twelve volumes post 
paid for $1.60. 





Bro. BARDEEN, of “The School Bul- 
letin,” has actually heard from some 
one who claims to have ‘‘seen’’—the 
“constitution” that enabled President 
Canfield to set at defiance, parlia- 
mentary law, common sense and jus- 
tice at the N. E. A., so that Bro. Shel- 
don, as usual, could do the voting and 
electing of officers for ten thousand 
teachers, more or less, aud so Bro. 
Bardeen is ‘‘solid’’ for ex-president 
Canfield. 
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““Wer”’ have been “‘solid” for presi- 
dent and ex-president Canfield of the 
N.E. A. all the time. He was merely 
the “tool” of Sheldon and his “‘ring”’ 
up at St. Paul—obliged by accepting 
the position, to carry out and try at 
least to perpetuate its dictation. He 
eertainly should not be blamed for 
this. 

We hope President Canfield will be 
elected to the United States Senate 
from Kansas. He is in all respects a 
wiser and better man than the “‘irre- 
descent dream’’ that now occupies 
that position and that is conspicious 
for changing its clothes five times dur- 
ing one interview! Yes, we are all 
“solid” for ex-president Prof. Canfield 
for the United States Senate and we 
hope the Kansas legislature will be 
equally so, and elect him. 








Miss Millie Money, of Iroquois 
county, Illinois, wirtes as follows: ‘I 
do not know how to thank you enough, 
for the papers received, and the pict- 
ure. The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION will be not only a great 
help, but an inspiration to me and my 
frien sin our work. My school is a 
sucvess, and I shall try and circulate 
more copies of the JouRNAL not only 


. among the teachers but among the 


school officers. I thank you again for 
all that you are doing for the teach- 
. era.” Yours Truly, 














M. Money. 





THE PRINTED PAGE. 


‘* Then join you with them like a rib of steel, 
To make strength stronger.” . 
AK. 


It is claimed by those best posted 
that eight persons read every paper 
published before it is destroyed, many 
persons read this journal and read it 
again so as to reinforce themselves 
with arguments to meet opponents to 
certain important school measures. 

We have, on the above basis nearly 
two hundred thousand readers; and 
the result is manifest in the steady 
and solid improvement of our school 
system in all the States where this 
Journal circulates. We want on this 
account to double its circulation in all 
the states, and we ask our teachers in 
all the states to help us do this. 

Our valued contemporary, the Zdu- 
cational Courant, of Louisville, Ky., 
in speaking of the direct money value 
to the teachers in the circulation of 
this JOURNAL among the people, said: 

A year or two ago, the editor of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
St. Louis, urged that a liberal distri- 
bution of that paper among the teach- 
ers, school officers, and tax-payers 
would reimburse each teacher four- 
fold its cost in one year. The teachers 
caught the idea, and wisely and zeal- 
eusly aided, until one hundred 
and fifty thousand copies 
were put into circulation. At the 
close ot the year the report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Missouri showed an average 
increase of teachers’ wages 
of 19.62. Of course it was not 
claimed that all this was due to the 
Journal—but that it was an active 
and prompt factor in securing this 
desired result, no intelligent 
person will deny.”’ 


Why raise the postage on cheap 
books for the people? 

Who is behind this movement ? 

What is its animus or necessity ? 

There was a specific and positive 
promise to reduce postage on the part 
of the present administration. 

Let us have a one cent rate on all 
letters. 








OUR AIDS. 


“I say no more than truth.” 
—SHAK. 


LEASE to read what is said of 
the practical beneficial results of 
using our ‘Aids to Schooi Discipline.”’ 
It is said that the attendance has in- 
creased more than 100,000 by their use. 
Your “Aids to School Discipline” 
recently sent me, have been used in 
the “Chapel Hill School,’”’ and the 
result I wish to make known so that 
others may see how valuable they are. 
They produced industry at once, 
and awakened a new interest among 
the pupils and parents; and there has 
been no tardiness or bad conduct 
among the pupils since I began their 
use. And of course we are all highly 
pleased with such results. 
Please to send another set by first 
mail and oblige, 
Yours very traly, 
A. L. A, 


WALTHER COLLEGE. 


** Whose learning and good letters 
Peace hath tutored.” SHAK 


E have been deeply interested 
in the steady growth and 
continued success of this institution, 
as it represents the progressive ele- 
ment of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, commonly known as the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church, founded on 
the Book of Concord of 1580. It has 
been our pleasure to know the able 
but careful and consecrative president, 
Prof. A. C. Burgdof, as en eminent 
educator for a number of years. 
Article IV of the Constitution of this 
Institution, reads as follows : 


“The Board of Trustees shall . 
late and control the affairs of the Col- 
lege, shall have power to ap t and 
remove professors and ers, and 
fix their salaries; to determine the 
character of the instruction to be given 
in the College; and generally to have 
the powers usually exercised by the 
———— bodies of institutions of 
earning.’’ 


This “Board of Trustees” are as 
conservative as President Burgdorf. 
They are not only well and favorably 
known in St. Louis, but they are 
known by their connection with and 
their liberal contribution to other 
literary and theological institution in 
common with the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church. 

The officers consist of President, 
Henry F. Mueller; Vice-President, 
Chas. W. Behrens; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Wm. C. Schultz; Assistant 
Secretary, Prof. Edmund Suel. 

Board of Trustees: Rev. Otto Han- 
ser, Henry F. Mueller, Wm.C. Schultz, 
F. Schwartz, Prof. A. C. Burgdort, 
Chas. W. Behrens, Henry Schenkel, 
Conrad Kellermann and John Beck- 
ert, Jr. President of the Faculty, Prof. 
A. C. Burgdorf, Superintendent, Rev. 
Otto Hanser. 

We call attention also to “the course 
of study.” A thorough training in 
both the German and English lan- 
guage. 

In addition to all the other advant- 
ages afforded, Walther College has 
adopted co-education, with results 
entirely satisfactory to the faculty and 
unexpectedly favorahle results to the 
students of both sexes. 

President Burgdorf, after consulta- 
tion, not only introduced his own 
daughter, but several of the leading 
and more prominent German Luther- 
ans have also sent their daughters, 
feeling that the daughter was equally 
worthy with the son, of such a train- 
ing of the intellectual and moral fac- 
ulties as this institution affords. 

In short the feeling is a growing one 
that the following beautiful sentiment 
expressed by one of the greatest of the 
German writers and philosophers ap- 
plies as much to the daughter as to 
son : 

‘Can there be a more wretched 
economy than of the faculties of the 
soul? They were given us to be im- 
proved and expanded, to be carried 





to be prodigally lavished, for & high 


and noble end. 


How can we love a child without in- 
dulging the flattering hope that he 
will be generous and gallant, without 
wishing him that renown which may, 
as it were, multiply his existence, and 
make us hear from every side the 
name which our own heart is contin- 
ually repeating. 

Why should we not enjoy with rap- 
ture the talents ofa son, the culture 
and beauty of a daughter ? 

Can there be a more strange ingrat- 
itude towards the Deity than indiffer- 
ence for these, his gifts? 

Are they not from heaven, since 
they render it a more easy task for us 
to please Him whom we love ?’’ 

The discipline will be improved, we 
are sure, by this wise experiment of 
co-education, and while it will be 
something of an innovation, it will be 
in full accord with true Christian 
principles and with all the qetter ten- 
dencies of the time in which we live. 


Jesus the teacher came to teach 
men not simply that they might know 
more, but that they might be more, to 
themselves, to the world. He sought 
to put into the hearts of his disciples 
that fire of truth that would make 
them flaming messengers of truth. 
He sought to kindle them with his 
own love, his own spirit, rouse them 
to high thought and high endeavor, 
and he succeeded. Here isour lesson, 
the secret of a successful teacher. 
Arithmetic is good, grammar is good, 
spelling is good, drawing and hygiene 
and algebra and other sciences areex- 
cellent. But these are nothing with- 
out a heart filled with love anda mind 
devoted to the service of our fellow- 
men. 








THE ONLY ONE. 


‘* It will be a pastime, 
Passing excellent.’ 
—SHAK. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway is the only line running solid 
Vestibuled, Electric Lighted and 
Steam Heated trains between Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway is the only line running solid 
Vestibuled, Electric Lighted and 
Steam Heated trains between Chicago, 
Council Bluffs and Omaha. 

The berth reading lamp feature in 
the Pullman Sleeping Cars run on 
these lines is patented, and cannot be 
used by any other Railway Company. 
It is the great improvement of the age. 
Try it and be convinced. 

For further particulars apply to the 
nearest coupon ticket agent, or address 
A. V. H. CARPENTER, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


LOW RAILROAD RATES FOR 
THE HOLIDAYS. 


The Iron Mountain Route greets all 
ite friends with a wish for the merriest 
Christmas the 














New Year, and 
takes in tly re- 
duced round trip rates to enable them 
to visit their friends at any point on 
this road, not over 200 — distant. 
Tickets are on sale December 
26th and Sist, and January ist, 
te return until January 10th. 
tickets and all further 
apply to your local ticket 
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Waar I am, is to what I may be, as 
my possibilities ‘are to the means of 
realizing them. And the community 
at large will be elevated and made 
stronger just in proportion as the 
means of education are perfected and 
the masses are induced to use them. 
Improve the schools and you give the 
people power. 


— —— 


DO YOU SEE THIS! 








“This story shall the good man teach his gon,” 


—SHAK. 
Emerson said that a man is a bun- 
dle of celations, a knot of roots, whose 
flower and fruitagéis the world. All 
his faculties refer to natures out of 
him.and predict the world he is to 


inhabit, as the fins of the fish fore-| 


shows that water exists, or the wings 
of an eagle in the egg presuppose air. 
Insulate and destroy him. He cannot 
live without a world. Pat Napoleon 
in an island prison, let his faculties 
find no men to act on, no Alps to 
climb no stake to play for, and he 
would beat the air, and appear stupid. 
Transport him to large countries, 
dense population complex interests 
and antagonist power, and you shall 
see that the man Napoleon, bounded 
thatis by such a profile and outline, is 
not the virtual Napoleon. This is but 
Talbot's shadow ; 
“‘His substance is not here. 

For what you see is but the smallest part 

And least proportion of humanity ; 

But were the whole frame here, 

It is of such a spacious, lofty pitch, 

Your roof were not sufficient to contain it.’® 

Henry VI. 

Columbus needs a planet to shape 
his course upon. Newton and Lap- 
lace need myriads of age and thick- 
strown celestial areas. One may say 
& gravitating solar system is already 
prophesied in the nature of Newton’s 
mind. Not less does the brain of 
Davy or of Gay Lussac, from child- 
hood exploring the affinities and re- 
pulsions of particles, anticipate the 
laws of organization. Does not 
the eye of the hnman embryo predict 
the light? the ear of Handel predict 
the witchcraft of harmonic sound. 

Do not the constructive fingers of 
Watt, Fulton, Whittemore, Ark- 
wright, predict the fusible, hard, and 
temperable texture of metals, the 
properties of stone, water and wood? 
the lovely attributes of the maiden 
child predict the refinements and dec- 
orations of civil society? Here also 
we are reminded of the action of man 
on man. 

A mind might ponder its thought 
for ages and not gain so much self- 





shall teach itin a day. Who knows 
himself before he has been thrilled 
with indignation at an outrage, or has 
heard an eloquent tongue, or has 
shared the throb of thousands in a 
national exultation or alarm? 

No man can antedate his experi- 
ence, or guess what facuity or feeling 
a new object shall unlock, any more 
than he can draw to-day the face of a 
person whom he shall see to-morrow 
for the first time. 





Victor Hugo found a great deal in 
Shakespeare. 

We hope our teachers everywhere 
will bathe in, and refresh and rein- 
vigorate themselves for their great 
work by great reading and familiarity 
withhim. Victor Hugo said: ‘“‘Shakes- 
peare is fertility, force, exuberance, 
the swelling breast, the foaming cup, 
the brimming trough, sap in excess, 
lava in torrents, the universal rain of 
life, everything by thousands, every- 
thing by millions, no reticence, no lig- 
ature, no economy, the inordinate and 
tranquil prodigality of the Creator.” 





SOMETHING MORE. 


“This and much more, 
Much more than twice all this.” 


o —SHAK. 
R. W. T. Harris says that our 
school education should open 
five windows of the soul, and let it 
look out upon the two departments of 
nature and the three departments of 
mind. Now it surprises us at first to 
see that school education has done 
this very thing by its course of study. 
Arithemetic gives the first glimpse of 
inorganic nature, for it reveals the 
nature of quantity, and quantity gives 
the law to time and space, and to all 
bodies. Then in geography a glimpse 
is given of organic nature as related 
to the inorganic on the one hand, and 
as related to man on the other—a 
very educative study indeed! Then 
there is grammar, whieh looks into 
the logical structure of the intellect 
as revaled in the language; history, 
which reveals the human will; liter- 
ature in the school readers, showing 
how the great geniuses of the lan- 
guage have revealed the aspirations 
of the people in impassioned prose 
and poetry. 

The school does something more 
than give this all-round glimpse of 
man’s five fold world. The school 
teaches the pupil how to restrain his 
animal impulses to prate and chatter, 
disturbing -the work of others and 
himself idle; it teaches him the great 
lesson of industry and perseverance; 
it teaches him regularity and punctual- 
ity, the great virtues that lie at the 
basis of all human combination; it 
teaches courtesy and good social be- 
havior; it lays greatest stress on 
truth-speaking, by showing the pupil 
in every recitation how important it 
is to be accurate in statement, and to 
fix the exact facts by verification and 
research. 

‘The studies and disciplines of the 


_ Imowledge as the passion of love school thesefore open the windows of 





the intellect upon all points of. the 
horizon of existence, and they train 
the will to labor at what is most diffi- 
culé because most unusually for the 
animal nature. The lower organized 
human being can work with his hands 
with pleasure, while it is still a task of 
greatdifficulty for him to contemplate 
ideas or undertake any sustained trains 
of thought. If youth can be taught to 
bring their powers to bear on such 
ideal subjects as arithmetic, grammar, 
history, and literature, they certainly 
can with ease give their mind to any 
form of manual training or the work 
of the external observation, because 
the greater includes the less, and the 
studies of pure science are far more 
difficult to carry on than studies in 
applied science. 
Ss 

THE price of labor is increasing ; the 
income from capital is diminishing. 
A day’s labor was formerly worth a 
bushel of wheat. Many mechanics 


now earn a barrel of flour in a day. 
Labor-saving machinery not only 
makes the education of the masses 
possible, but an imperative necessity, 
as it gives the people more power. 
Ignorance is helpless wherever you 
find it and wherever you put it, on the 
farm or in the shop or in the legis- 
lative hall. 


OBJECT TEACHING. 


T is a settled fact in education that 
the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding vutline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students advance 
properly and successfully. 

By the use of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced; the discipline im- 
proved ; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
8o much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE COST? 

Only ten cents per year ! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe, Blackboards, and asetof Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifling expense. If there 
are thirty pupils, it would be ten 
cents per year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writing, etc.? 

It seems to us that after duly con- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 
achool without ang further delay. 








The Voice 


Is easily injured —the slightest irritation of 
the throat or larynx at once affecting its 
tone, flexibility, or power. All efforts to 
sing or speak in public, under such condi- 
tions, become not only painful but danger- 
ous, and should be strictly avoided until 
every symptom is removed. To effect a 
speedy cure no other medicine is equal to 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


The best of anodynes, this preparation rap- 
idly soothes irritation, strengthens the deli- 
cate organs of speech, and restores the voice 
to its tone and power. No singer or public 
speaker should be without it. Lydia Thomp- 
son, the famous actress, certifies: ‘“ Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral has been of very great ser- 
vice to me. It improves and strengthens 
the voice, and is always effective for the 
cure of colds and coughs.” 

“Upon several occasions I have suffered 
from colds, causing hoarseness and entire 
loss of voice. In my profession of an auc- 
tioneer any affection of the voice or throat 
is a serious matter, but at each attack, 1 
have been relieved by a few doses of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, with ordi- 
nary care, has worked such a 


Magical Effect 


that I have suffered very little inconven- 
ience. I have also used it in my family, with 
excellent results, in coughs, colds, &¢.”— 
‘Wm. H. Quartly, Minlaton, Australia. 
“In the spring of 1853, at Portsmouth, Va., 
I was prostrated by a severe attack of ty- 
phoid pneumonia. My physicians exhausted 
their remedies, and for one year I was not 
able to even articulate a word. By the ad- 
vice of Dr. Shaw I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, and to my surprise and great joy, in 
less than one month I could converse easily, 
in a natural tone of voice. I continued to 
» improve aud have become since a well man, 
I have often recommended the Pectoral, and 
have never known it to fail.”— George R. 
Lawrence, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Aver's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 





ur tax-payers and school officers, 

too, understand now, that good 
Blackboards all around the school- 
room; a good set of outline Maps, and. 
an eight-inch Globe, are, to the teacher 
in his work, what the sledge-hammer 
is to the blacksmith, the saw to the 
carpenter, the axe to the wocdsman, 
or theplow to the farmer. 


The time and expense of the teacher 
and the pupils in the school go on 
from the day it opens. If you donot 
give the teachers and pupils these 
tools to work with,” but compara- 
tively little can be accomplished. 
Therefore, no district however poor, 
can afford to do without these neces- 
sary helps, and provision should be 
made for supplying them as much as 
for the roof of the school house or the 
floor to the building. 


Pupils need them; teachers need 
them; economy demands them; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely 
(gee Secs. 43 and 48) that dirsctgrs 
shall provide these necessary articles. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


8.C. Griaas & Co., Chicago, send us 
a “Digest of English and American Literature” 
by the late Alfred H. Welsh,A.M. It is the 
last we shall have from this valued friend as 
betore it had received the last touch his hand 
had laid down the pen forever. It is a rare and 
rich view of the history and literature in England 
and United States, from the time of the Roman 
invasion down to the present 

The careful and extended study of such a work 
as this becomes more and more valuable when 
we consider that literature in the highest sense is 
artistic expression of such thought and teelings 
as speak to our common human nature in every 
country and in every age. 

It is this which gives power and that study and 
that literature is most worthy which directly or 
indirectly gives most power for good. No man 
Was more competent to give us such a digest of 
this literature than Prof. Welsh, and this Volume 
is a fit companior to ‘the Development of Eng- 
lish Literature and Language”’ and other similar 
works by the same author which have been pub- 
lished by the house of S. C, Griggs & Co. 


Pror. C. L. Gruber, of the Hutz- 
town, Pa. State Normal School has done a wise 
and avery serviceable work in compiling, ask- 
ing and answering about sia-hundred questions 
upon the facts and fancies, theories and traditions 
in United States history, politics and literature, 
with full, intelligent, clearly-stated answers. 
There are a number of historical conundrums with 
answers; historical expressions with key, giving 
author and circumstances connected with each; 
and one-hundred popular names of historical per- 
sons. It is the work of a scholarly genius, and is 
printed and bound in the most attractive style. 
It is an exhaustless source of recreative material 
but it is more than that, it is an inspiration to 
study and enjoy American history in all forms. 
Prof Gruber says that “we do not know how ig- 
norant we are until we try to find out what we 
know.” Published in Boston: New England 
Publishing Co, 1367}¢x5. Price 75 cents. 


WE have from G. P. Putman’s Sons, 
New York, The Trees of Northeastern America. 
By Chas. S. Newhall. With an Introductory 
Note by Nath. L. Britton, E. M., Ph. D., of 
Columbia College. With illustrations made from 
tracings of the leaves of the various trees. 

The trees described include all natiye trees of 
Canada and the Northern United States east of 
the Mississippi River. Mention has also been 
made of the more importsnt of the introduced and 
naturalized species. The descriptions are such 
that any given specimen can be readily located 
and named by the help of the guide given in the 
volume, 

Also Dust and Its Dangers. By T. M. Prudden, 
M.D., Author of “The Story of the Bacteria,’’ 
etc. This little book has been writen with the 
purpose of informing people, in simple language, 
what the real danger is of acquiring serious dis- 
ease, especially consumption,by means of dust- 
iaden air, and how this danger may be avoided, - 


WE are glad to notice a new edition 
has been called for, of W. H. P. Phyfe’s Seven 
Thousand Words Often Mispronounced. This 
is an extensive and complete handbook of difficul- 
ties in English pronunciation; including an un- 
usually large number of proper names and words 
and phrases from foreign languages, with sup- 
plement. N.Y., G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
¶ The same firm also publish The Unwritten Con- 
stitution of the United States. A Philosopical 
Inquiry into the Fundamentals of American Con- 
stitutional Law, By Christopher G. Tied 
Professor of Law in the University of Missouri. 


Mr. C. W. BARDEEN who by the 
way is publishing some of the best and most use- 
ful books tor teachers, issued in this country, 
announces that he has purchased from the Inter- 
national Publishing Co. all rights, title and inter- 
est in “Knott’s Ready Reference Law Manual,” 
including copyright, books and sheets on hand, 
and of sale accounts, and that he will hereafter 
publish the work as one of the School Bulletin 
Publications; also that he has in press “Prus- 
sian Schools through American Eyes,” by James 
Russell Parsons, Jr., late United States Consul 
to Aachen, Germany. 

THE best books—Send to G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, fora Reader’s Guide to 
* the Choice of the Best Available Books in all 
Departments of Literature down to 1888. With 
the dates of the first and latest editions, and the 
prices, sizes, and publishers’ name of each book. 
Second edition. Rewritten amd much en- 
larged. - With numerous notes and 
wll index. Compiled by Wm. Swan Sonnen- 








house. We also desire to call attention to the 
exquisite Literary Gems Series comprising the 
following: The Niebelungen Lied, by Thomas 
Carlyle; The King of the Golden River, by John 
Ruskin; The Science of History, by James An- 
thony Froude; Sonnets from the Portugues, by 
Elizabeth B. Browning ; The School for Scandal, 
by Riehard Brinsley Sheridan; Nothingto Wear, 
by William Allen Butler. Each “Gem’’ is pre- 
sented in a separate volume, tastefully printed 
in 32mo, and attractively bound in full leather, 
gilt top, with a frontispiece in photogravure. 





THE JOURNAL has so often urged 
the use of methods evolved by the St. Louis 
movement, that it naturally rejoices when its 
beliefs receive the endorsement of the most pro- 
minent educators. 


MANY years ago the JOURNAL 
printed an article upon the Rationale of Composi- 
tion Writing and urged that the exercises should 
be changed from a ghastly spectre to a pleasing 
labor to the child. The Boston Supply Co. has 
published fables, anecdotes and stories for teach- 
ing composition and the book will be found very 
helpful to teachers. St. Louis, during the admin- 
istration of its schools by Dr. Harris, was far in 
advance in the matter of progress, and now one 
by one the ideas then put into Practice, are re- 
appearing as the work of eastern persons. 


Ea@BERT, Fidlar & Chambers, of 
Davenport, Iowa, are the publishers of A. J. 
Hirschl’s “Legal Hygiene, or How to Avoid 
Litigation.” It is not a mere form book, but 
furnishes such intelligent explanation of business 
devices as make it possible for every one to un- 
derstand their significances. The JounNAL has 
aiways regretted that girls as well as boys were 
so rarely taught what if learned by experience is 
always very costly. Legal Hygiene not being 
technical, furnishes the means by which any 
reader can acquire this information. Add the 
book to your school libraries. 


From Longmans, Greene & Co., 
comes a little book called “School Hygiene,” by 
W. J. Abel. It is too often taken for granted that 
teachers know everything, but the vast majority 
of them feel the need of just-dinch help as Mr 
Abel’s book. The subject discussed are Ventila- 
tion, Disinfection, Eyesight, Infectious Diseases, 
School Surgery, Poisons, Color Blindness and 
test types. 


THE Sadler Publishing Co., (Balti- 
more,) have issued Sadler’s Practical Arithmetic 
for High Schools and Academies. The work 
alike of author and publisher has been well done 
and in schools where arithmetic is taught and not 
merely studied, this book could be used with 
great advantage. 


Just now there is a sudden interest 
in having school children know more about 
“Civics” than they usually learn from the consti- 
tion appended to school histories. C. W. Bar- 
deen as is well known is one of the most progres - 
sive of publishers and he has just extended his 
already long list by the Missouri Edition of 
Northam’s Manual of Civil Government. Unlike 
, | most works on this subject, this book carries each 
topic from the U. S. constitution through its ap- 
plication to the smallest politiical unit in the 
State. In the hands of a judicious teacher it 
could be used to advantage in almost any grade, 
and should at least be added to the reference 
book of every school. 

The Century Dictionary comprises 


many features of special interest to all students 





which have existed in the different sections of the 
English-speaking world. Special attention is 
given to the fundamental or stock words of the 
language, such as be, bear, do, come, go, fall, run, 
good, bad, bull, and to relation words, articles, 
pronouns, pronominal adjectives, prepositions, 
conjunctions, etc., with the aim of displaying their 
complicated etymological and grammatical rela- 
tions and their idiomatic uses and also to idiomatic, 
technical, or otherwise notable phrases, absolute 
and current. Of these phrases not less than 30,- 
ooo are defined. 

The etymologies are particularly elaborate, and 
have been so constructed that they are of great 
practical value, not only to the special student of 
English but also to the student of any language 
which is nearly or remotely related to or has come 
in contact with English. Classic students, for 
example, will find here, usually in the same al- 
phabetical order as in Latin and Greek, almost 
the entire Latin and Greek vocabulary, with the 
etymology in detail and the relations of the words 
to Sanskirt, etc., on one hand and to English, etc., 
on the other, preciselyindicated. When it is con- 
sidered that the vocabulary of English has been 
derived from the most diverse sources, and that an 
etymological discussion of it must run outin num- 
berless directions; and also that the most impor- 
tant results in philology have been achieved and 
some of the most important philological materials 
for the first time printed within the last twenty 
years, it will be evident that such a presentation 
of the results must be of the highest value. 

The special definitions of philological and 
grammatical terms have been prepared by Prof. 
Whitney, whose position among the foremost 
philologist and grammarians is a sufficient guar- 
anty that they have been treated comprehensively 
and with broad scholarship. The orthography 
and pronunciation have also received his special 
attention. 

Besides this strictly philological material much 
that is valuable to the student of language will be 
found in the definitions of terms in prosody, arch- 
aecology, art, etc., all of which have been pre- 
pared by competent specialists. 

The Century Dictionary is also a special tech- 
nical dictionaryin every department of study— 
biology, physics, mechanics, mathematics, his- 
tos ecclesiology, etc. 

ol IV. has already been received, and sub- 
scriptions from Missouri, Kansas and Colorado 


may be sent to 8. F. Junkin & Co., Gen’l 
Agents, 901 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
33 East 17th St., New York. 


LEE and Shephard, Boston, send us 
**Compayre’s Elements of Psychology,” by Gab- 
rielCompayre. Translated by William H. Payne, 
Ph. D., LL. D,, Chancellor of the University of 
Nashville, and President of the Peabody Normal 
College, Chancellor Payne has rendered the 
teachers of the United States another essential 
service by this remarkable translation of a very 
remarkable work. 

The learned translation gets very near the 
hearts and the wants of the teachers too in the 
following extracts from the preface. He says: 

A book to serve the needs of the general 
teaching class, should have, it would seem, the 
following qualities: 

It should contain only the essentials of phsy- 
chology. 

A book for the dissemination of scientific truth 
among persons who need it first of all for the ap- 
plications they can make of it. 

It should be written in terms readily intelligible 
by ordinary readers. 

As most teachers of youth are believers in the 
spirituality of the soul, and in the absolute dis- 
similary of mind and matter, they prefer a book 
whose tone and treatment are in accord with the 
Christian spirit.” 
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THE NEW ROUTE. 


The new St. Louis-Chicago line of 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, 
via the Jacksonville SoutheasternR.R. 
will be opened on Sunday, the 21st 
inst., with an entirely new vestibuled 
Puliman equipment. The trains wil. 
run to and from the Union Depoti 
The Jacksonville Southeastern also 
run its own train now regularly from 
the Union Depot, St. Louis, direct to 
Jacksonville, Ill., Springfield, Peoria, 
Litchfield, Centralia and Mt. Vernon. 
Look over this new route and its 
splendid equipment. 





Prof. Moran, of St. Louis, whom we 
have engaged to teach our Special 
Class, writes us that he is now in- 
structing a boy, Jo. Hoffman, who is 
only ten years old, but can already 
write eighty words per minute. The 
young succeed best every time. Prof. 
Moran learned at thirteen, and at 
seventeen was appointed official court 
stenographer. Now that a course of 
lessons can be had for only two dol- 
lars, we certainly think that parents 
would do well to give their young sons 
and daughters a chance to try it. 





FRISCO LINE. 

Have 150,000 acres of rich farming, 
mineral, grazing and timber lands, for 
sale in Southwest Missouri. For par- 
ticulars, address, D. Wishart, General 
passenger Agent,"St. Louis, Mo. 


THE GREAT WABASH ROUTE. 


** Speak of me as I am.’ 
—SHAxK. 


This has come to be ‘“‘ The Banner 
Route,” —— — safety- 

speed and 

SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 

DIRECT TO 

CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 
with Through Sleepin ‘Cars via Niag- 
ara Falls to Greed Sentral i Ning- 


New York, and to Boston through 
Hoosac Tunnel. Palace 
on Chicago, New York and ee 


“The Banner Route, also runs 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING 
CARS DIRECT TO 

Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison 

Council B Btuffs, Omaha Pheuver Bal 

Lake dake Giz: Del a, St. Paul and 


PALACE ea — — Cars, 


Mente Pron, on it h trains. 
Tieket ces: 8. E. Cor- 


ner ees and OliveSt.and Union 
Depot. 


Salt 





Our ‘* AIDS TO SCHOOL DIs- 
CIPLINE ”’ interest pupils and pa- 
rents alike, more than DOUBLE 
the attendance, prevent tardiness, 
and greatly relieve the teacher, as 
they discipline the school. 

Address the J. B. Merwin School 


ee Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The best Essays, Reviews, Criti 
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Scientific, Biographical, Historical 
Political 







en’ of Foreign 
Periodical Literature, 
and from the pens 
of the 





FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most Cultivated 
lects, in every department 


‘Littel’s Living Age, 


gee THE LIVING 
enters upon its forty- 
eig It has met wi 

constant commendation and 


zine, it gives more than 
uarter 
Thousand double-column 
octavo pages of reading-matter 
t presents in an inex- 

pensive form, considering its 
at amount of matter, with 


a complete- 
icisms, 
vel and Discovery, Poetry, 


» an 
formation, from the 


of ° Literature, 
Science, Politics and Art, find expression in the 


way 
der, Philadelphia, 


M - | of modern times. 


matuged thoug 
poetry, travels 


weekly 


York Tribune. + 


Tales 
mercial Advertiser. 


the month 
cisco Chronicle 


Intel- 


knows its value so we 
without it might well despair of keeping in any 
d as to the tren 
this day of immense activity.”—EZpiscopal 


exists any more —— aid to cultivation of the 
mind among Engl 


-speaki: le. No one 
— as the busy man who 


of modern thought in 


ecor- 


“It is comparably the finest literary production 
t embraces within its scope the 
hts, on all subjects, of the greatest 
authors and ripest scholars in Europe.”--Herald 
and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 
“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, 
whatever men are interes ed in, 
all are found here.”—The Watchman, Boston. 
‘*The readers miss very little that is important 
in the periodical domain.”—Bostnn 
“It may be truthfully and cordially said that 
it never offers a dry or valueless page.”—New 


Fournal, 


“To read it is itself an education in the course 
of modern thought and literature.” —Buffalo Com- 


—— weekly, it has a great advantage over 
y magazines and reviews,” —San-Fran- 


“For the amount of reading matter contained, 
the subscription price is extremely low.”—Chris- 
tian Advocate, Nashville. 

“It contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time.”—The Churchman, New York. 

“It would be chea 


at almost any price .”— 


Periodical Literature of Europe, and especially of — Christian Advocate, San Francisco. 


Great Britain. 
THE 


LIVING AGE, forming four large vol- 
great and gener- 
ally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only 
——— that, while within the reach of all, is 

actory in the COMPLETENESS with which 
itembraces whatever is of immediate interest, or 


umes a year, furnishes, from the 


satis 


of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one 
who wishes to keep pace with the events or intel- 
of the time, or to cultivate in 

is family general intelligence and 


lectual pr 

himself or 

literary taste, 
OPINIONS. 


“It is nearly half a century since the first vol- 
ume of this sterling publication came from the 
press, and to-day it stands the most perfect publi · 


cation of its kind in the world. There is 


Livinc AGE, though many have essayed imita- 
While their intent has no doubt been 
worthy, they have lacked that rare discriminating 
udgment, that the fineness of acumen, and that 
een appreciation of what constitutes true excel- 
lence, which make LitTELL’s Livinc AGE the 
incomparable publication that it is.—Christian at 


tions, 


Work, New York. 
“It is indispensible to intell 
oa day.” —New York Evangelist. 
‘ 


é. 
ndeed it may well be doubted whether there 


ent people in this 


with the ve 
St. Louis 


byterian, Toronto. 


but one 


For $10.50, THE 





the American $4 monthlies (or Harper's 
Bazar) will be sent for one 
$9.50, Tue Livinc AGE an 
orthe St. Nicholas. 

Rates for clubbing more than one other period- 
ical with one copy of the Livinc Ace will be 
sent on applicotion. 


LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


“For the man who tries to be truly conversant 
v best literature of this and other 
countries, it is indispensible.”’—Central Baptist, 


“In it the reader finds all that is worth knowing 
in the realm of current literature.””— Canada Pres- 


Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of post- 


age. 
4—a°To NE BSC RS for the 
year (891, cw... yest RIGe 


st, the numbers 
of 1890 issued after the receipt of their subscrip- 


~ OUR AIDS TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE, 


We wish to use without delay your Aids to School Discipline as we 
know, that by their use we shall avoid all friction with pupils, and parents, 
and consequently all our time and influence can be given * instructicn 
and to the building up of the school. 

It is claimed by those who have used, and thoroughly tested them that 
the use of our Aids has increased the school attendance the last year more 
than 100,000. 

Please clip and send in the 


J. B. MERWIN—Managing Editor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir—I wish to avail myself of the above offer at once. Enclosed I send you $1.25 by 
money order or registered letter. Please send full set of yur AIDS TO SCHOOL 
DISCIPLINE by mail, post paid, to 

w@ Here sign your full name. 
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tion, will be sent gratis 


Club Prices for the Best Home and Foreign Literature, 


‘Possessed of THz LivinG AGE and one or 
other of our vivacious American monthlies, a sub- 
scriber will find himself in command of the whole 
situation.’—Philadelphia Ev. Bulletin, 


IvING AGE and an 


ear, 


Address, 





THE RUSSIAN WEDDING FEAST. 

— — 

An elegant picture of this great painting sent you and the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, one year, both postpaid, for $1.00. 
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“THE ORPHAN,” or “A BASKET FULL,”’ either of these sent, 


with the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ene year for $1.00. 


Clip out and send this 


Coupon Order 


J.B. MERWIN,—Managing Editor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sir—1 wish to avail myself of the above offer at once. Enclosed I send you $1.00 by money 
order or register letter. Please send me the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one 
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year, and the picture (here mention which picture) .............+.-++++00¢ scecesee-ceeeDY mail 
postpaid, to 
aa Here sign your full name, 
and write it very plain. .......:.. ...:.....:. vee cespeapocesens — evgrde —— — ———— 
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one of 
eekly or 
ostpaid; or for 
Scribner's Magazine 


THE SANTA. FE ROUTE, 


The Popular Through Car Route for California. 


For particulars, address 


A. 8S. HUGHES, 


Ticket Agent, 
101 N. Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





A MAMMOTH 
CHRISTMAS BOX 


(sent out to introduce our goods) 





contains 100 Cakes (full size) “Sweet Home” Soap, 
enough to last an average family one year, finest made 
forall household purposes; also five boxes—3 cakes each 
—exquisite toilet soap, six boxes boraxine, perfumery, 
sachet powder, toilet req uisites, and a large assortment of 
useful articles adapted for Christmas Presents; also toys, 
playthings, etc., etc., for the babies and many valuable 
and amusing things for older folks. : 


The price of entire box complete is six dollars, 
payable after 30 days’ trial; (only one box sold 
to a family). If not satisfactory, we take goods 
back and make no charge for what you have 
used. We sell only direct from factory to family. 
(No middlemen.) We are reliable, ask your 
banker. Order now, vou run no risk. 


Some people prefer to send cash with order—we do not ask 
it but if readers of this paper remit in advance we will place in the 
box in addition to all the other extras a set of SIX SOLID SILVER 
TEA SPOONS—plain pattern such as your grandmother used— 
very rich and elegant—will last a life time. This special offer is 
made with the understanding that you will recommend “Sweet 
Home” Soap to three or more friends (provided the goods prove 
all we claim) these spoons are given to you because we believe 
your influence and future trade will be especially valuable to us 
(one box shown to our customers has often sold twenty others , 
to secure your permanent trade and recommendation to others in 
our behalf, we can well afford to lose money on first box we sell 

ou). Persons remitting in advance can have their maney te- 
funded without argument or comment, if the box does not prove 
all they expect. 


Factories: Seneca, Heacock, 
and Carroll Streets, 










J. ®. LARKIN & CO., 
BUFFALO, N. V. 












































SEND FUR CATALOGUE. 


Estey & Camp, 
916 Olive St., St. Louis. 





ST.—|-JOSEPH'S-|-JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the interests of Schools. 
Published by the i of St. J 
Academy. Send 10 cts. for a Samp 
Gopy. Address 


h’s 


ST. JOSEPH’S JOURN, 
South St. Louis, 


6,000 ACENTS®@ 


ewinren Bree ee 
Orc; $32 in one on 38 Wil 


ty ey ‘own or County. 
@ nd 6 cts. for 10 or 100 pages. & 


PaTENT AGENCY WoRES, 
LOWELL, Mass. 
CENTRAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 
McKenzie, Tenn. J.C. McFall, Manager. 
Recommends good teachers to school officers 
and families, and schools to parents. No 
charge to employers. Registration free. Send 


2 centsfor circular. 

—An energetic man to 
WANTE open a branch office for 
an old established St. rouis firm. He 
must furnish references and from $350 
to $500in cash. Salary to start with 
$90 per month, in addition to an inter- 
eat in the business. Address Box 401. 
St. Louis, Mo. 














AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIA IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 
BETWEEN THE 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO, 


AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 

H. C. TOWNSEND, 
@eneral Passenger and Ticket Agent, 

&T. LOUIS, MO. 


prin 


An efficient of memory development Chas. 
G. Leland, F. Se tN * 


ee 


7. — 
VI. Memory god Thoughts er the Young. 


Specimen pages and an address on the 
on receipt of ten cents. system mailed 


JAS. P. DOWSS, Publisher, 243 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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FOR SALE BY 
NORTON DOOR & SPRING CO. 


Sears Building, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED. 





Does your door slam when it closes ? 
If so, prevent it by attaching a Nor- 
ton Door Check. This Check is giving 
universal satisfaction. No door can 
slam with this simple and necessary 
attachment. For sale by first-clrss 
hardware dealers in —— city, or by 
the Norton Door Check & Spring Co., 
Sears Building, Boston, Mass. Par- 
ticularly desirable for church and 
— ouse doors. 


PATENTS #5 


eet 





DAMP MG wuoM4s F P. SIMPSON, Wash- 
C. Noatty’s "fee until 
Patent oiatned, Write for In- 





A-cy TAFT’S ASTHMALEN. 


— 7 fails; FR us va 
Dk TAFT HM MA tml © 
BROS. CO, 




















C.& A. Railroad. 


The Great Popular Route from 
8T. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 
Aad oi paints in Re North and Northwest and 
astern cities, and from r 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


OC. H. Cuarratt, J. OMARLTOR, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO. 

D. BOWES, Gen. West.Pass. Agt., 
J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 
. U7 RN. Fourth Street, under Planters’ Hous:, 
ST. LOU, MO. 








= Books 


Not sold by Dealers; prices too low. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, 393 Pearl Street, ‘New York. 


New Issues 


every week. Catalogue, 
96 pages, Sree on request. 
Buy of the eo 


Please mention 
his paper. 





The National League of 


With Central Offices 
FRANK E. PLUMMER, 


State Teachers Bureaus, 


at Des Moines, lowa. 


General Manager. 





The State Bureaus of this League combine the advantages of independ- 


ent and co-operative Bureaus. 


One Fee registers you in all State 
Bureaus of the League. 


Write for Circulars. 





DIRECTORY: 


Below is given the Directory of 


Minnesota—A. M. Welles, Minneapolis. 
Missouri—W. W. Thomas, Marshfield. 
Arkansas—W. J. McIiwain, Forrest City. 
Alabama—A, W. Tate, Collinsville. 
Kentucky—O,. W. Fowler, Mt. Sterling. 
Illinois—R. B. Anderson, Carlinville. 

N. Dakota—Lucius B. Fancher, Devils Lake. 
Nebraska—J. B. Monlux, Hastings. 
Kansas—R. N. Pemberton, Wamego. 
Texas—E. G. Littlejohn , Galveston. 
Indiana—Geo. W. Thompson, Terre Haute. 
Michigan—Levi D. Wines, Ann Arbor. 





the State Bureaus of the League. 


Tennessee—D. M. Agey, Chattanooga. 

Wisconsin—R. B. Hazard, River Fa'ls. 

North Carolina—Frank H. Curtiss, Thomas- 
ville. 

Oregon—Thomas VanScoy, Salem. 

New Jersey—Langdon 8. Thompson, Jersey 
City. 

Utah—L. G. Worstell, Salt Lake City. 

Washington—F. W. Hiddleson, Vancouver. 

Louisiana—H. E Chambers. 

Ohio—E. 8. Loomis, Cleveland. 

Massachusetts—Charles F. King, Boston. 





Colorado—E, L. Byington, Fort Collins. 
New York—Elmon L. Monroe, Coxsackie. 


Iowa—Frank E. Plummer, Des Moines. 


For circulars and iaformation conzerning The National League, addres 


any of the Managers. 


Enrollment in any State Bureau entitles you | to enroll- 


ment in all other Bureaus of the League. 





We herewith present you 

the valuable notice that we sel 

—— at class Sewing Machines 
the celebrated 


AND. St DIAMOND 


St NOE in unoc- 
if desired. Pro- 
tection to goo \. and informa- 
tion free. J. G GETZ, Gen. West. Agent, 
1317 ané (319 North Market Street, 


6-a2 mention this paper ST. LOUIS, MO. 


cupied territory, 





FIRST, Cash, $200 
SECOND, Cash, 100 
5, Each $10 Cash, 50 
20, Each $5 Cash, 100 
And 250 Pound Boxes 

250 


GUNTHER’S cisoy_250 
Total Prizes, $700 


Will be TADE to those forming the 


From. TADELLA ALLOYED ZINK PEN” 
rpe,name Latest lnvention in Writing Pens, 


No words count not defined in Webster’s or W orcester’s 
Dictionaries. Use each letter no oftener in one word 
than it occurs in **TADELLA ALLOYED ZINK PES.” Ar- 
range words alphabetically and at end of list write 
x our name, P. O, a idress and number of words in list. 
Vords must be writt.n in ink — a Tadella 

e Pen used m' 


these prizes to induce you t 





e list. 
ens. ) A Tadelb 
Pen may be boughtor Four srs TONER fora penny ,or we 
will send —— 252 to gd 2 —— and full informa- 
tion regarding thod o < prizes, for 10 cents. 


CASH PRIZES © * ‘og paid a tareceh the NaTIONAL 

SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, New York. 
Answers must be received BEFORE MARCH 15TH, and 
= committee will —— oe —— —— —— 


For further informa 
sr. yack, 


|| $hF PAUL BOOK & STATIONERY | —— 


UT THIS OUT! LL NOT APPKAR AGall- 
‘Rein this paper. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


A 44page Monthly Magazine Devoted to Edu- 
cation. 
Published by 
THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Rags ean = EXCHANGE is devoted to 
educational in 


ae 





news of gen- 


eral interest to Southern educators. It is 


wed at ad pnp ote cw Education. 

It is —ãA 680 to tend. 
ers, and oo contain articles 
—— Guditts te GO room. 

The Alabama Edition 
oi Raucation, sad le endorsed bythe Alabama 
of Education pow Fagg 
Educational Association. Th 2 haguaine ain 
be orn monthly a months in the 


‘Pace —$L.00 0 year, in advance, — num- 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 





OYFUL N r Boys and Giristt, Youn 
J and Old!! A ory INVENTION just 
ented for Home use 


Fret and Scroll iT’ Sawing, Turning, Boring, 
Drilling, Grinding, Polishing, Screw Cutting. 
ce $5 to $50. end 6 cents for 100 pages. 


EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass 


Jacksonville Southeastern 


LIN; 
NEW THROUCH ROUTE 


——BETWEEN— 


Gt. Louis and Peoria, 


SPRINGFIELD, 
JACKSONVILLE, 
HAVANA 

PEKIN, 


LITCHFIELD, 
MT. VERNON 
COLUMBIANA. 


Close connections anctions’ for all points 

EAST and WEST, and the best route eg 

and SOUTH. Sleepers on all ni 

Passing through the Central part of Biate vot 

nois the traveler gets a view of the finest farm 

ing lands i in the world. For information Telative 

to time and rates call on S. A. Hughes, City Ticket 

tor North Broadway or at ticket 

Union St. Louis, or any agent 

the line of 


e road. 
+ RIDER, Sup’t. 





, CENTRALIA, 





W. W. KENT, G.P.A. 
Jacksonville, 11. 





